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| causes brated the ny EET 
birthday of Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren. 
25 Mrs. McLaren has all through 
aati her life been the inspirer and 
guide of others, rather than her- 
self a prominent 8 worker 
in the questions she has taken 
7 up. By conversation, by work 
on committees, by a 1 ex- 
tendled correspondence, an by a 
aich a reciation and encourage 
ment of the efforts’ of other 
e she. has..exercised an 
= influence which has made a mark 
on the progress of women during 
the last quarter of a century. 
The value of her influence may 
be better understood when it is 
remembered that in her earlier 
years she was the intimate com- 
open of her brother, John 
right; and that when she 
married, she became the wife of 
Duncan McLaren, who 20 long 
represented the city of Edio- 
burgh in Parliament, and who, 
during all that period, was one of 
the staunchest supporters of all 
Bills that were intended to im- 
prove the position of women. 
Mrs. McLaren is one of the 
few survivors of the earliest 
band of workers who came for- 
ward to demand the extension of 
the franchise to women twenty- 
eight years ago, when John Strat 
Mill first brought the subject 
before the House of Commons. 
Brought up in the home which 
also trained her brothers, John 
and Jacob Bright, it is not sur- 
prising that she was interested 
in public work from her early 
years. Born in 1815, she was 
educated in the exciting times 
of the first Reform Bill, and she 
then learnt the value which men 
attach to thel possession of the 
vote. Her father was often con- 
sulted by married women, both 
rich and poor, who were th 
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victims of the unjust laws which at that time During the Anti-Corn Law agitation, she kept | towns and 
deprived married women of all their property, | house for her brother, John Bright, then a which shou 
and of their earnings; and hearing these things widower, and was thus his constant confi i 
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had been one of the foremost men in Scotland in 


and who for many Part 
L 


was the leader of the t Liberal 
in that country. At his side she followed the 
second ion, which 


remove 
political instincts and o judg- 


ment showed her that if women 


prssess the power of influencing 
the House of Commons on other 
questions which only a vote can 
give. It was with no ordinary 
a_i that Mrs. McLaren 
walked home with her husbänn 
from the House of Commons 
early in the morning on which 
household suffrage was given to 
one-half of the nation, saying 
to him,“ We women have nowgot 
an additional splendid leverage 
for logically upholding our claim 


A to the suffrage.” She had ad- 
: vocated this suffrage #0 fre- 
: qe ie before John 


tuart Mill introduced the ques- 
tion in the House of Commons 


that her husband once eaid 
to her, My dear, people will 


think that you have Women's 


- Suffrage on the brain.“ She 
replied, “ I have it not only on 
tze brain, but on the heart. 


It was she who firat suggested 
holding drawing-room meetings 
in order to draw ladies to the 
suffrage cause who would not 
attend public meetings. Now 
That such meetings have become 
a popular form of political as- 
sembly, it may surprise the 
women of to-day to be told that 
the suggestion was put aside 
with a smile; but she said, 
4 Vou will have to hold them.” 
She also suggested and helped 
to organise the great demon- 
strations of women which filled 
the largest halls of our great 
towns about fifteen years ago, 
proposing that a few ladies 
should plant themselves in these 


get up meetings in all the wards, 
Id culminate in one great demon- 
the largest hall in the town. The 


discussed, she was impressed, even during her | and companion, while she became the friend of first of these was 1 up in Manchester by 
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childhood, with the injustice inflicted by the laws | Richard Cobden and other leading workers in | Miss Becker, and . McLaren presided over 
upon women. Often, when only nine years of age, | that great struggle, who were frequent visitors at | 
the little daughter, as she walked through the | One Ash, the residence of her brother at Roch- 
green fields to her school, would in childish dale. At the close of that exciting period, she 
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men assembled in the Free Trade 
Women of high talent and noble work 
| from England, Scotland, and Ireland filled the 
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immense platiorm. The meeting produced a 


great Mrs. McLaren said 1 3 
infully nervous in addressing smaller mee 
sas she had no tiresome nerves that night—the 
sight of all those women full of enthusiasm was 


sensation. 


such a powerful inspiration. We wish our 
Queen could see the beautiful quotation from 
Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Sibyl,” with which her opening 
speech concluded. 

Other meetings equally remarkable followed, 
Mrs. McLaren presiding over those held at 
Bradford and G w. One of the most suc- 
cessful was held in Edinburgh in March, 1884, 
presided over by Lady Harberton, and pro- 
duced a great sensation in the lobby of the 
House of Commons. This was eleven years ago, 
and yet, though large meetings have been of com- 
mon occurrence, women still are told that if they 
showed they wished for the suffrage it would be 
granted them. 

Owing to frequent delicate health, and other 
domestic reasons, Mrs. McLaren did not take 
that constantly active part on the platform which 
many other women have taken, but her ches 
were sufficiently numerous to prove that she 

much of the eloquence which distin- 
guished both her brothers, John and Jacob 
Bright. Her great forte was, however, to in- 
spire others by conversation and correspondence. 
Probably no other woman has had a wider sphere 
of influence through these means among the 
active workers of the day, and there are many 
who can trace the origin of their zeal to the 
spark first kindled or to the feeble flame fanned 
by Mrs. McLaren. 

In the painful agitation for the repeal of the 
- C.D. Acts she took her share, both working her- 

self, and encouraging those on whom a heavier 
part of the work fell. It was she who induced 
the late Rev. Dr. Guthrie to write the “ Letter 
to the Mothers of England,” which produced 
such a soul-stirring effect on our nation at the 
time. 

Mrs. McLaren has now entered her eighty-first 
year, but her enthusiasm is undiminished, and 
her belief in the speedy success of the cause she 
has so much at heart is firm. Until within the 
last two years she has presided at the annual 
meetings of the Edinburgh National Society for 
Woman's Suffrage, and she st'll continues to 
inspire younger workers by her words. May 
she long have the power so to do! More than 
most women she may feel that she has not lived 
in vain, for it is remarkable that all the children 
of the family, from oldest bd i and many 
of the younger generation of other branches, of 
the family, with her example before them, and 
largely owing to her influence, are devotiog their 
energies to the great cause of justice and freedom, 
and to philanthropic efforts among the weak and 
suffering. Truly her children may “ rise up and 
call her blessed.” Her two sons, Charles and 
Walter McLaren, have each introduced Bills into 
the House of Commons for extending the 
franchise to women, and it was by Mr. Walter 
McLaren’s constant, watchful care over the 
interests of women, whilst Member for the Crewe 
Division of Cheshire, that the right of married 
women to exercise the local franchise was 
conceded by Parliament. There is certainly no 
other family in the country which can show an 
equal number of its members who have in 
various ways helped forward the woman's 
movement. Where could a better example be 
found of the influence of one true and good 
woman, of whom everyone would say that she 
was the best type of the sympathetic and truly 
womanly woman ? 

* * * * * 

As an illustration of how forcibly Mrs. 
McLaren could speak, and how nearly she might, 
had the circumstanc»s of women in her youth 
encouraged her, have emulated her famous 
brother as an orator, we will quote in full her 
address to a great Women’s Suffrage meeting held 
in St. George's Hall, London, on May 29th, 1875. 
Mrs. McLaren devoted herself to answering the 
speech made in Parliament a few days before 
against the Women's Franchise Bill by one of 
her co-religionists, Mr. Leatham, M. I'“, who 
had said somo strange things for a Friend” 
to say. For dignity of tone and debating force 
Mrs. McLaren’s speech would be, in our opinion, 
hard to surpass from “ Hansard,” 
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SPEECH BY MRS. McLAREN ON THE 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 
Mrs. M‘Laren, in support of the resolution, 
said :—Mr. Leatham, in his speech fe Mr. 
Forsyth’s Bill for removing the disabilities of 
women, put the question into a nutshell when he 
said, “It is not whether a few spinsters and 
widows shall be admitted to the franchise, but 
WuetHer WoMEN SHALL BE DECLARED THE 
PolrricaL Equats or Men?” 
It is this simple proposition that has filled the 
minds of our opponents in the House of Commons 
with that confusion which fear always creates, 
and they have resorted to arguments of the most 
illogical kind to prevent a favourable vote on 
this question. Does the hon. member mean that 
the ladies on this platform, aud those I see before 
me, are not able to give a political vote as 


intelligently as the thousands of men whom the 


last Reform Bill enfranchised, many of whom can 
neither read nor write? I would ask, Should 
those men be considered the political equals of 
these women? To suit his purpose, Mr. 
Leatham cites professional and technical 
questions which come before the House of 
Commons as beyond the ken of women, knowing 
quite well that no one Member of Parliament 
understands all those questions. Mr. Leatham 
the other day said that “in our time religion 
seems to be allying herself more and mors 
openly, more and more closely with politics.” 
Surely, then, it may be 
Tue Rieat Time 

that women should enter the political arena, for 
religion has been very much left to them. I 
should think there are few men in that House 
who do not believe that women could give as 
good, and as wise, and as intelligent votes as 
men give. They know this has been proved 
in the School Board elections, where women 
have voted as untrammelled by priest or by 
prejudice as any men in the country. 

Mr. Leatham tells us that nature has denied to 
woman the faculty of close reasoning, but has given 
her another faculty which, perhaps, in her circum- 
stances, is equally important, and that is the 
innate unreasoning sense of what is womanly, 
which makes women rebel against the principle 
of this Bill. Doubtless he thought this pretty 
expression would charm and delude the weaker 
portion of his sex, if not of ours. How have 
women “rebelled against” theic own enfran- 
chisement?—by sending more titions to 
Parliament in its favour than have been sent in 
favour of any question whatever! At Keighley, 
which is not far from the constituency of the 
hon. member, there was a School Board contest 
the other day, when the women came out to vote 
freely and conscientiously. So educational was 
the contest that they convened a meeting of 
ladies to promote the cause which has called 
us here to-night, and so strong was their veason- 
ing sense of what was just towards their sex, 
that within twenty-four hours afterwards they 
got up one of the best public meetings ever seen 
inthat town. The men camo nobly to the plat- 
form to express their sympathy with the object 
of the meeting, and their admiration of the way 
in which the women had fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to themselves and their country. The en- 
thusiasm of the meeting showed that whilst all 
would admit that men and women were created 
with different characteristics they were never so 
created that justice was to accord with tho 
nature of one sox and injustice with that of the 
other. 

There was one old man at that meeting who 
had witnesied and sympathised with every 
struggle for freedom during this contury. In 
his younger days he used to walk in the early 
morning many miles over the Yorkshire hills to 
fetch for the village unstamped newspapers, which 
it was illegal to sell, and which he carried con- 
cealed in the crown of his hat, made double for 
that purpose; so oppressive were the taxes on 
knowledge in those days. He came to the 
meeting, though he said his heart had been that 
morning well-nigh crushed by domestic trial, 
but that having felt for many years that the 
cause we advocate was 

Tie Lasr ovr rik GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY 
Barties, 
he felt he must come to express his ontire 
sympathy with it. In our large manufacturing 
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towns, machinery is levelling distinctions 
regardless of the fears of any legislature. When 
men and women work together, surrounded by 
the same associations, and earning the same 
wages, there are forces at work which none 
can check. Neither learning nor talents, how- 
ever great, can arrest the p of that moral 
and spiritual element which is destined to take 
the place of * foroe, and even our oppo- 
nents graut that women especially represent 
that element; though they do not peroeive to 
what length this admission would lead them. 
This demand for women’s suffrage is no mere 
egotistical or aggressive movement on the part 
of women. It has arisen in the natural order of 
events, i ag: force has ruled for ages. The 
agitations which have of later years been carried 
by moral suasion have opened the eyes of women 
to their just claims to share in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. When women stepped forth 
to aid the anti-slavery movement Wilberforce 
was startled, and at first objected, saying it 
would ultimately lead them to seek political 
rights for themselves. It was like the inspira- 
tion of a prophet, and yet he spoke it with fear. 
“Oh, place! Oh, form! 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming !” 


Where would the anti-slavery cause have been 
Ir toe WoMEN HAD Not HEtrep? 
Ask that veteran friend of the slave, George 
Thompson. Boldy did they work from the day 
Wilberforce objected to tices sad days when 
the struggle culminated in blood on the battle 
fields of America, counting nothing too sacred 
to sacrifice on the altar of freedom. Women 
learned another lesson in the great anti-Corn- 
Law struggle. They followed with their sympa- 
thies those noble men who taught that monopolies 
were not Divine institutions. They helped in 
that cause. They heard thrilling words in those 
days which are bearing fruit now. Yet none 
could be more startled at the thought of women 
being declared the political equals of men than 
were the rulers of that day at the thought of 
the British people buying their food in the 
cheapest and selling the fruits of their industry 
in the dearest markets. Imperative as that 
question then seemed, we feel that this is no 
less imperative, for until 
Wong ARE DROLAED THE Po.iticaL Equats 
oF Men, 


theavenuesof learning and remunerative employ- 
ments will continue to be closed against them. 
We have to prevail against the greatest monopoly 
ever known, the monopoly which men hold over 
education and political rights. We donot blame 
them, they have inherited their positions as we 
have inherited ours, and it is a woman’s duty to 
show that she deserves a higher position by 
striving to obtain it. In those efforts we have 
met with the most generous sympathy from 
mon, and although the immemorial usages of 
mankind” bind down some minds longer than 
others in their rusty chains, we know that 
reason will ultimately overcome prejudice, and 
our cause meet with the same success which has 
crowned the faith and perseverance of others. 
There is no royal road for women to obtain 
justice any more than for men. The ear of the 
nation can only be reached from the platform, 
and I would ask Mr. Leatham, how with 
his Quaker education he can call that a false 
position for women to occupy. The Lord gave 
the word. Great was the company of women 
publishers, is the correct translation of a verse 
in the Psalms, and the Quaker doctrine holds 
that the New Testament clearly says that God 
would pour out His Spirit upon sons and 
daughters alike; and in the offices of prophecy 
and of teaching the Quakers permit men and 
women to stand side by side. Does Mr. Leatham 
so limit the power of the Most High that Ho 
can only authorise a woman to teach within the 
four walls of a Quaker's meeting-house ? I assure 
him there are those who advocate this cause as 
Szrvina Hiw Whose ATTRIBUTE IS JUSTICE, 
and Who is, I believe, calling up “ women pub- 
lishers ” to publish truths which too many men 
have forgotten. The meeting will, I hope, bear 
with me, since I am only answering the speeches 
mado against us in tho House of Commors. I 
use a strong word when I say that the cloven, 
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appeared in some of those speeches. There 
= an apprehension that if women obtained the 
franchise would exercise it against those 
ws which the innate, unreasoning sense of 
hat is womanly,” aye, and of what is base and 
cowardly, did not require her, in her circum- 
that she should stop to reason about— 

qhether it was her duty to rebel against 
legislation, which was an be oa to the whole 
womanhood of the country. ell do we know, 
gs Mr. Leatham quoted, that 8 beauty provoketh 
thieves as well as * and in the light of that 
unconstitutional egislation which has been 
framed to meet such robbery as the hon. member 
pints at, how can he say that women receive the 
protection of the law far beyond that which is 
extended to men.” If my voice could reach the 
tens of thousands who have been engaged in the 
work of religion in this country, 1 would ask 
them to join our cause and help to teach that 
is but one law for men and women alike, 
gelf-denial and a pure life being in the Scriptures 
enjoined upon all. Would that one could no 


up quickly, and the next moment a fine, hand- 
some, dark-haired lad had sprung out of it and 
was wringing Maggie’s arm up and down as if 
he meant to wring it off, and all the time they 
laughed and jabbered and made the old woods 
ring with their happy shouts. The carriage 
drove on in obedience to the young heir's com- 
mand, and the boy and girl were left alone. 

‘Oh! what a time you have been coming, 
Harold; exclaimed Maggie, thrusting, as she 
spoke, her arm into his, as he sauntered along 
with both hands in his pockets. ‘I thought 
you never would come.” 

„And I thought I should never get here,” he 
answered with a laugh. That confounded train 
was nearly anhourlate. But never mind, better 
late than never ; hore I am safe and sound. And 
now, Maggie, let’s bo off and see all the pets. 
You've looked after them well, I hope?” 

“Just havent I, Harold,” replied the girl 
eagerly. I've a host of surprises awaiting you. 
Come on, come on; oh! how happy I am, and 
what a heavenly day this is. I feel as if I could 
jump over the sun for joy. It's worth losing you 
for a bit, Harold, to feel so happy at having you 
back.” And the aun glinted through the trees and 
laughed gaily down upon that fifteen-year-old 
boy, and the golden-haired twelve-year-old girl 
clinging lovingly to his arm. 1t smiled upon about 
a3 pretty and joyous a 1 0 as life could 
give. No clouds obscure the blue firmament 
encircling the sun, no threatening storm appeared 
to mar the perfect joy of those triumphantly 
happy hearts. 


‘s MAGGIE.” 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By Lavy FLORENCE Dixie. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘ CHILDHOOD.” 
Ir was a day of glory and beauty, a day of 
brilliant sunshine and dazzling radiance, a da 
of warmth, fragrance and pleasure, one in whic 
it was good to live and in which it was a delight 
to feel existence. Many a heart felt the joy 
which it brought, many an eye feasted on its 
poles loveliness, but no heart could possibly 
ve been happier, no eyes could by any means 
have thought it more matchlessly beautiful than 
did the eager, fluttering heart and sparkling, 
lustrous eyes of little Maggie Derwent. 

She was only twelve years old, not very old 
yet, still old enough to love intensely ; and on 
that day her love was red-hot, running over, as 
with flushed cheeks and eager, expoctant gaze 
she watched for the home-coming of Harold 
Beafichamp. 

She was sitting on a stile which intercepted 
a narrow pathway leading through tangled ferns 
and brushwood from the great, winding carriage 
drive of Beauchamp Chase. From this stile a 
distant view of the entrance gates could be 
obtained through which the carriage which was 
bringing Harold Beauchamp must pass. 

Who was Harold Beauchamp? Why, a lad of 
fifteen, returning from Eton for his holidays. 
Mr. Harold Beauchamp, only son of Lord 
Edward Beauchamp, brother and heir of the 
Duke of Belvidere, to describe him at length. 

But Lord Edward was dead, and the Duke a 
confirmed bachelor and invalid, so Harold 
Beauchamp was the heir. 

This fact made him important in the eyes of 
many, but not in those of Maggie. He was 
important to her because she loved him, because 
ever since she could remember he and she had 
romped together, hatched mischief together, got 
into scrapes together and been inseparable com- 
panions and chums. He the son of Lord and 
Lady Edward Beauchamp, sho the daughter of 
Maurice Derwent, the Duke’s trusted and far- 
famed head-keoper, a social gulf separated the 
boy and girl, which was bound to widen as the 
years rolled on. But of this neither so far had 
ever thought, and Maggie, certainly, was totall 
unconscious of its rapid development. Wit 
Harold she had played, with Harold she had, 
when he was nine and she was six, ridden their 
first ponies. With him she had built castles in 
the air and lived a life of happy, careless, childish 
delight. It was Harold’s whim that she should 
be his favourite companion, his constant play- 
mate, and as not only his father was dead, but 
his mother also, he got his way with the Duke, 
who spoilt and indulged his nephew far beyond 
what it was wise to do. 

On the other hand, Maggie's mother was dead 
also, and the aunt who ruled the roost in 
Maurice Derwent’s home gave small heed to the 

irl, whom she cared little for, never having 
liked her brother's wife. Small wonder then 
that Maggie loved the precincts of the “ Great 
House,” a3 folks called it, better than Sunny- 
side,” where her father dwelt, and was constantly 
with the young heir of Beauchamp Chase. 
When he went to Kton they corresponded 
regularly, and on this bright, glorious day Maggie 
sat cross-legged on the stile waiting for the 
coming of her only friend and dearly-loved 
chum. . . 

As she kept her large, beautiful eyes fixed on 
the entrance gates a sudden little cloud of dust 
in their vicinity made those eyes dilate to their 
widest extent. With a shout of joy the girl 
sprang from the stile, and taking off her straw 
hat waved it frantically. Her thick, soft, 
rippling hair fell all round her like a cape of 
gold, and her bright, bonny cheeks were suffused 
with a glow of rosy colour which added to the 
picture of beautiful childhood standing in that 
sunny glade an additional lustre. 

“ Harold, Harold!” she shouted glecfully, 
and then she sped along the pathway to the 
carriage drive and away down the lordly sweep 
with rapid, easy agility to mect the boy whom 
she loved so dearly. The carriage came ou 
quickly, ina few seconds she was almost along- | Y 
side it. ‘There was a glad shout as it was pulled 


longer 88: 
ger That the stones of every street 
Know the tread of the outcast’s feet.” 


Mr. Leatham felt himself somewhat muzzled 
by his Quaker profession, and merely ventured 
to fringe upon the pet argument that to be able 
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and very adroitly left it to be inferred that as 
women were relieved from the duty of defending 
their country, they ought not to object to being 
deprived of the rights of citizenship, whilst he 
himself, and the other members of the “Society 
of Friends in that House who have given their 
votes against us, not only vote, but sit there, 
exempt from the duty of defending their country 
on professedly Christian grounds. Had the 
Quibers in that House been true to their prin- 
ciples, they would neither have gently hinted at 
nor sat quiescent whilst the doctrine was being 
promulgated that only those who could use the 
sword should be entitled to political justice. It 
was not so that George Fox hid his light under a 
bushel when he learnt those great truths which 
he took direct from the New Testament. The 
Quakers suffered Martyrdom to prove that moral 
force was the only power Christians should wield, 
and it was in the light of that doctrine that 
George Fox was able to place women on an 
equality with men. 

Mr. Leatham resorts to the terrorism of high- 


CHAPTER II. 
cc vorn.“ 


There is a lovely lake at Beauchamp Chase, 
girt all round with ever-changing scones. For 
ab places the dark pine woods creep down to kiss 
the shore, while at others jagged, perpendicular 
rocks rise frowningly from the peace ul waters 
and rear aloft their grey, fantastic shapes to cast 
them back again into reflection’s arms. And 
there are cosy nooks as well--green, sloping 
banks, sandy stretches and inoumerable sly back- 
waters, whereia the wildfowl cluster to hold 
their secret parliaments. And here it was that 
four years following upon the scene of the last 
chapter, Maggie and Harold rowed their boat 
with light, quick, workmanlike strokes across the 
glassy surface of the lake. They had shot out of 
one of the backwaters above described, and were 
making their way towards a little islet, which 
rose up in solitary grandeur in the very centre 
almost of the great wido sheet of water. The boat 
hissed through the still, liquid mirror, and left its 
track in white foam, and shiny circling eddies 
behind it, which, after a brief existence of turmoil 
and confusion, sank once more to rest beneath 
the calm cloak which enveloped the lake. 

Still boy and girl, yet older than when we 
saw them last; still crowned with the golden 
aureole of youth, yet with natures changing 
slowly every day, bringing therewith alterations 
which, imperceptible perhaps to thomselves, were 
accomplishing in their lives a transformation 
scene. 

Harold was home from K ion for the last time 
and was about to go up to Oxford. His life at 
school had been a happy and successful one, and 
ho had attained his great ambition by becoming 
captain of the boats. He had always spent his 
holidays at Beauchamp Chase, and his uncle 
having become completely helpless after sustain- 
ing two paralytic strokes, the young heir was 
left very much to his own devices, and Maggie 
remained as a consequence, as before, his con- 
stant and inseparable companion. 

It was the eve of his departure for Oxford, 
and the two were spending their last day 
together. Maggie had been somewhat silent and 
preoccupied throughout it and her heart felt 
heavy, though she made many an effort to appear 
careless and gay. She pulled at her oar with 
more than ordinary energy, and seemed to find 
in the sharp, quick work, which keeping time 
with Harold entailed, a kind of relief from the 
gloom which relentlessly overshadowed her. 

„Easy oar! sang out Harold as they neared 
the little lonely isle, and as Magyie ceased 
rowing he turned in his seat and said laughingly. 

“By Jove, you can TOW and no inistake ; how 
ou have improved, Magyie !” 
The bright colour in the girl's face flushed 


sounding words, which he knows so well how to 
use when logic fails him. He affects great indig- 
nation that the name of the Queen should have 


been *‘ dragged” into a discussion concerning 
the political rights of woman ; and he denies by 
an interrogation that 
J Tue QUEEN Is A POLITICIAN. 

Now, the country has always been assured that 
one great virtue of the Queen is that she will 
not sign any political document without under- 
standing its nature and purport. Can it be any 
compliment to her Majesty to suppose that she 
desires her female subjects to be less intelligent 
and well informed than herself? Women have 
not sympathised less with the Queen in her 
great sorrow than the men of this nation, though 
we would not admit that this sorrow was the 
Queen’s absorbing virtue. The holy life which 
was written in the face of the Prince Consort 
won him a place in the heart of every woman 
who recognises and values that purity which 
beautifies a man equally as it does a woman. 
Amongst all the memories which will surround 
the name of Queen Victoria, none could endear 
her more to an ever enlightening posterity than 
that she should leave her great name and her 
frost influence in favour of the emancipation of 
er sex. 


— _ 


“ Women of England, I charge you in the name 
of God, and as you must answer for it at the 
Great Day of Account, be determined that you 
will not be a party to the mischief which must 
follow from the daily use of alcohol.”—/)". A, 
Carpenter. 
* * * 


„ ALCOnOll. precipitates the peptones which are 
necessary for digestion, renders them inactive, 
and deprives the stomach of a portion of its 
digestive power. — Dr. A. Carpenter. 
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you are away, Harold, she 
answered simply and V. “It feels as if I 
was going to lose you for ever.” 

He gave a slight start and turned towards her. 


He 3 
ukedom, she but the daughter of his she 


toa 
= keeper, All he felt was that 


my own dear, dear Maggie— my dear little friend! 

5 darling, t shall love you always. 
shall always love 15 more than anybody else. 
With me you shall be first—no one shall ever 
take your place.” 

He meant what he said, or thought he did, as 
he threw his arm round her neck and drew the 
lovely face to his own. With a low sob Maggie's 
lips met his in that impassioned kiss which pro- 
claims the birth of love. Often had these two 
kissed before—the merry, careless kiss of child- 
hood; but this meant to her a whole life's happi- 
ness, it sealed for her a deathless fate, whatever 
it might be. 

‘© You will never let anybody take my place?” 

she half whispered as she nestled to his side. 
„Harold, I could never bear that. I would far 
rather die than lose you, for I love no one else 
in all the wide world.” 
Poor ie, her vision of the world had not 
been wide. Twice up to London was the full 
extent of her travels during her sixteen years of 
life. 

No one shall ever take your place, Maggie 
darling,” asseverated Harold again. Look here, 
here is my pledge, sweetheart.” 

He took from his pocket a knife, drew out of 
it a pair of scissors, puree from his forehead 
one of his dark curls, took hold of the girl’s fair 
hair and cut from it a silken tress, knotted the 
two together, and laid them in her lap. 

“There, Maggie, keep those in memory of 
to-day. The knot which binds them is no 
firmer than my love will always be for you. 
Kies me again, darling, and let us seal this com- 
pact on the spot.” 

He drew her to him once more, and they kissed 
azain. The evening sun played upon their faces, 
and lighted up the joy expressed therein. In 

ie’s eyes there shone a glow of ineffable 
happiness. The torture of doubt had flown. 
Had not Harold pledged his love to her ? 

She had no misgivings. Her youth and inno- 
cence obscured from sight the social inequality 
and the possibility of change. She only dreamed 
one dream of radiant happiness. 


CHAPTER III. 
“THE DAWN.” 


‘CT was seventeen yesterday, and he is twenty 
to-day. It is nearly a year since I have seen 
him. Will he never come? 

Thus murmured Maggie, sitting alone (not 
cross-legged this time) on the same stile on which 
we first saw her—not eagerly, as then, watching 
for his coming, but with listless, dreamy gaze, 
cast down and somewhat dejected. 

They had not met once since Harold pledged 
his love to her. For many things had happened 
to prevent his return to Beauchamp Chase. His 
uncle, who had gone abroad for his health, had 
died suddenly, and soon after first going toOxford 


1 | the back kitchen, and Maggie s 
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Harold had become Duke of Belvidere. With 
the exception of the f when he had come 
down to attend the funeral, ie had not even 
seen him. But they corresponded as before, and 
the girl’s letters were long aud loving. She 
failed entirely to notice that Harold’s, though 
chatty and chummy, were not icularly lover- 
like, for what did she know about love-letters ? 
All she knew was that she loved writing to him 
and getting letters from him in return. All the 
same, she longed to see him again. Several 
times he had written to say he was coming soon, 
bué he had never come; and just of late his 
letters had been less frequent and not quite so 


nd this was his birthday, but no letter had 
come from him. In former ones he had told her 
of a ball his aunt was going to give at his town 
house on the day in question, and in one of these 
he had said jokingly that she must come up and 
have a dance with him. 

Poor Maggie! She did not know the ways of 
the world, and she was only just seventeen. 
Perhaps he is expecting me, wondering why 
I have not gone up early to see the decorations,” 
imed, suddenly. ‘ How stupid of me 
not to think of this sooner; how very, very 
stupid, but I'll go at once.” 

She jumped quickly off the stile, and ran 
nimbly down the narrow pathway, away along 
the old iage drive, on and on, never 
pausing until she reached her father’s cottage. 

No one was in but her aunt, who was busy in 
ped upstairs. In 
a very short time she reappeared, dressed for her 
journey; and, without vouchsa any informa- 
tion as to her intentions to the relative she most 
dreaded and disliked, she passed quickly through 
the little wicker gate and walked straight to the 
station. Here she felt quite at home. Twice 
before she had been up to town to call at 
ee er with her father on business. 
She took her ticket for Waterloo without any 
ae and on arrival there hailed a hansom 
and directed the driver to drive her to the 
Dake’s mansion. 

But as she neared the great brass-mounted 
gates of Beauchamp Houss, a sudden shyness 
overtook Maggie, and she began to wish she had 
not come. When the hansom drew up at the 
front door she felt almost too nervous to ring 
the bell. When she had done so, however, she 
tried to pull herself together and look at ease, 
but it was horribly difficult, and she felt dazed 
and all of a tremble when the doors were flung 
open and two powdered footmen and the butler 
confronted her. 

At Beauchamp Chase she had been accus- 
tomed to run in and out of the front door at 
will, with no one to awe and chill her by a 
stately, condescending gaze such as these gor- 
geous functionaries cast upon her. Their faces, 
too, were strange to her. 

have come to see the Duke—the Duke of 
Belvidere,” she explained in a low voice. 

„What name, Miss?” inquired the butler in 
a 9 pabe hort 5 

„Maggie; ie Derwent,” faltered the girl. 

The bales fagked doubly doubtful. 5 

“Does his grace expect you!” he asked 
loftily. 

“Yes ; Harold I mean to say the Duke—asked 
me to come,” burst out Maggie desperately. 
Please go and tell him I am here.” 

But the butler looked more doubtful than 
ever. 

His grace, he began pompously, and then 
collapsed suddenly as Maggie, with a low cry of 
joy, sprang forward, for a door at the far end of 

had opened, and there was the Duke 
coming through with a young lady beside him. 

“ Harold, Harold,” called poor Maggie, every 
feeling of shyness vanishing as she beheld her 
darling playmate once more. “Here I am, I 
am afraid very late ; but I thought better late 
than never.” 

The Duke stopped suddenly, as if turned to 
stone—surprise, discomfort, and annoyance all 
showing themselves in his face. 

“Why, Maggie Derwent, what's the matter; 
what brings you here?” he asked awkwardly. 

His voice, his looks, his manner as quickly 
arrested Maggie. She stood still and stared at 
him with large wondering eyes and cherry lips 


apart. 
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“Who is it?” whispered the you 
behind the Duke as she peered over his — 

„hl! no one,” he answered hastily; “ at 
least—I mean it is only my keeper's daughter. 
She's come up with a message perhaps from her 
father. If you'll go on upstairs, III just see her 
and follow after you when Ihave done ũ 

Maggie heard every word ; she was very young, 
very simple, but she was begioning to under- 
stand, and then suddenly the naked truth flashed 
mercilessly before her. 

“Only my keeper's daughter!” burst from 
her lips in fiery, indignant tones. Then with a 
wail of pain ehe turned and sped towards the 


„Maggie, Maggie,” called the young fellow 
deprecatingly, but she heeded him not. “ Stop 
her,” he cried to the footmen, who still stood by 
the door. 

But she waved them off with so grand an air, 
that instinctively they stepped back and let her 
pass. In another moment she was in the han- 


som. 

Back to Waterloo; drive fast, I shall miss my 
train, she cried, and the cabman whipped up 
his horse and drove off at a rapid : 

It was five o'clock when gie passed 
through the wicket gate and entered her father's 
cottage again. He was at tea and called to her 
to come and have some. 

“No thanks, father, I don’t want any to-day,” 
she answered quietly. 


“THe Exp.“ 

Not slowly but surely she faded. One day, 
ere long, Maggie Derwent was missed. They 
sought her everywhere, and at last they found her 
—found her lying dead on the green bank of 
the sunny islet where she and Harold bad 
pledged their love; lying face upward to the 

lue sky, the cherry lips pale and parted, the 
lovely eyes closed in their last longsleep. “I 
would far rather die than lose you, for I love 
no one else in all the wide world,” she had 
said on that occasion and Harold had replied 
by pledging an unalterable fidelity and b 
tying together the two severed locks of dar 
and golden hair. These he had received back 
by post on the morning she was found, one 
single written word accompanying them, and 
that being the word ‘‘Good-bye.” For her heart 
was broken. 
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pome Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mrs. E. L. Cuambertam, F. R. H. S. 


N WINTER PRUNING. 

1s may be in December or January 
1 a re is l when frost has 20 
hurdened the ground that trampling about among 
the trees makes little or no impression on the 
ground. 

The objects to be attained by pruning are 
briefly these—the removing of weak and 
crowded shoots, and of dead wood or unhealthy 
pranches, the admission of light and air to the 


hour or 80 with a small piece of mace, a very 
small onion, and a little pepper and salt. Boil it 
until it is thick, and take out the onion and mace. 

If an old fowl'’s skin bas an unprepossersing 
appearance after being steamed, which, alas, I am 
sorry to say tome of them will have, take it off 
before sending to table, and pour the white 
eauce over it. Pour the water which you have 
steamed the fowl over, into a basin, and when 
a skim off the fry which if the N 
a plump one you a considerable quantity). 
You can clarify it if you wish. Ta anos I 
understand that try fat is very largely used 
in the making of pastry, which pastry is con- 
sidered nearly the best in Europe. A large 
potato steamer serves very well to cook a fowl 
in, and if it is more convenient, you can steam it 
for three hours the first day, and then get your 
saucepan aside in a cool place, and the next day 
put it on the fire, and when the water boils, put 
the fowl in the steamer and cook again for two 
hours, or longer if you think it necessary. An 
old rabbit may be cooked in the same way. 

I am now going to reat ge something about 
steaming which I think surprise you very 
much. I believe that itis quite a new departure 
in cookery, as I have not heard of it before, and 
have only just found it out for myself. You 
can make most exquisitely light cakes by steam - 
ing, instead of baking them. I shall ca) them 

Snow Cakes, 
as they are white. 

Let me give you.a recipe for a very nice cheap 
tea-cake. Put into a basin half a pound of flour, 
and mix with it a small teaspoonful of baking 

wder, rub in to it one ounce of lard or dripping, 
balf a teaspoonful of sugar, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt, then stir in a teacupful of 
milk as quickly as possible, put it into a greased 
shallow tin or pan, and immediately steam for 
an hour; an 9 potato steamer is the beat 
to cook it in. Before taking it out, see if it is 
cooked by running a small skewer into it, which 
must come out quite clean. Turn out the tea- 
cake and put it into the oven or before the fire 
for ten minutes to dry. Slice and butter it, and 
serve hot. This tea-cake is also very good cold. 

Suttana SNOW Oake. 

Put into a basin half a pound of flour, and rub 
into it one teaspoonful of baking powder and 
three ounces of butter or lard, add one ounce of 
candied peel, three ounces of sultanas (picked) 
and three ounces of white sugar ; mix all together 
with one teacupful of milk, and put it into  well- 

reased five-inch cake tin, and steam from an 
car to an hour and a half, Turn it out care- 
fully when done, and put it into the oven or 
before the fire for about ten minutes to dry. 
The great advantege of these steamed cakes is 
that you are quite independent of the oven, for 
if your water boils you are quite sure of your 
cake cooking properly, as the temperature is 
sure to be perfectly right, and will keep right, if 
you keep the water boiling. 

Now, these are the most important things to 
remember in steaming: The water must boil 
before you put in the article to be steamed ; the 
water must be kept boiling all the time you are 
steaming; on no account whatever muat you 
cover over the basin, jar, pan, or vessel with 
anything, either saucer, plate, or even paper, in 
which you are steaming a pudding, cake, etc., as 
it would utterly 495 its lightness, which is, of 
course, the great object in this mode of cooking. 
You must, however, keep the steamer itself 
closely covered all the time. 

I beg to offer my New Year's greetings to all 
readers of TIR WoMAN’s SicNat, and wish them 
much success with the new snow cakes. 


Emity DE Vert Matuew. 


that 1 Fug care. In warmer climates than 
that of land figs bear two crops a year; they 
try to do this here, but cannot. Success, there- 
fore, depends on knowing how to protect the 
one crop that can be hoped for. 

Pruning has to be applied to fruit as well as 
to trees. Those young figs which are perfect 
in form in early autumn will never come to 
any good; so must be pinched off, and 

side them small figs will presently be formed, 
which will not grow appreciably until July, 
when growth of shoots starts, and it is these 
which should supply ripened fruit in August or 
September. N 

The above directions apply to figs grown out 
of doors, as forced plants require different treat- 
ment, and are grown only by rich folks, whose 
gardeners may be assumed to know their 
business. 

We hope—the editor and I—that it is dis- 
tinctly understood that we cater, in this column, 
for those who can employ only unskilled gar- 
deners, or“ jobbing eners whose knowledge 
is an uncertain quantity. We wish to help 
employers to judge whether they are getting 
fair value for the bk, they pey to such an 
one, just as they judge of the merits of an 
indoor servant, or 1 , to whom they may 
give temporary or periodical employment. 


jnsummer. — . 

When the time for winter pruning arrives the 
trees must be carefully looked over. If this is 
done by the same person who pruned them in 
July, he or she ought to recognise at once why 
oe and such shoots were left. Some of them 
may be weak, or have developed weak side 
shoots. These must be cut away to a bud or 
“eye” that looks healthy, and likely to form 
astronger shoot another season. Winter is the 
time to clear out all dead wood, which is gene- 
sally found among the inner or central branches 
of a tree or bush, and can easily be got at when 
the whole are bare of leaves. 

In large trees, such as those in established 
orchards or old kitchen gardens, most of the 

ing must be done in winter, as they cannot 
be dealt with except when they are leafless. 

The ordinary type of gardener is apt to think 
that if he prunes boldly he prunes well. He 
acts on a vague and indefinite notion that to 
spare the knife is to spoil the trees, and that the 
more slashingly he cuts the better he deserves 
of his employere. 

As this is by no méans always the case, it is 
well they should have some fixed ideas as to 
what is required. 

It would be thought quite natural to the un- 
irained mind that apples, pears, and plums 
should require the same kind of treatment, and 
a second trio always associated are apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines. But, as it happens, 
this classification doesn’t hold good as regards 
apricots. They fruit, as do apples, pears, and 
plums, on “spurs — that is, side growths from 
pruned shoots. Peaches and nectarines bear on 
the young wood ”—that is, on shoots of the 
previous year’s growth. So while with the four 
firat-named fruits you cut away young growths 
in July, and induce the growth of spurs, peaches 
and nectarines, on the contrary, must be pruned 
of old growth directly after fruiting, and the 
young growth nailed and trained ready for next 
season. 

Cherries are puzzling in their ways, 80 are 
currants. Morelia cherries bear on the young 
shoots, while all others, whether for dessert or 
cooking use, fruit on ‘‘spurs.” Red and white 
currants fruit on the old wood (from side spurs) ; 
black currants on the young wood. The first 
require all their young shoots cutting back in 
July, orthe better plan is to break them off by 
hand, let the broken wood hang by the bark of one 
side, left unbroken, and then pluck these away 
when withered. In winter, the portions of the 
shoots which still remain, should be cut back 
close to the main stem. 

With black currants it is the old wood that 
has to be cut away. 

_ Figs are not often found in small unpreten- 
tious gardens, yet there are few fruits easier to 
manage, always supposing you can give a toler- 
ably sheltered position; and they do well in 
towns. They will grow in almost any soil; it 
is just the pruning of them that requires a little 
care. The fruit is formed in the axils of the 
leaves, and generally towards the end of the 

ranches on the younger wood. : 

It is the extremities of fig-trees, therefore, 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By tHe AvurHor or “Suprgsr Disks rox 
Preorie with SMALL MEaNs,” EIO. 


A Few more hints on the advantages and comfort 
of cooking by steam, I think you will find useful. 
I am very warmly attached to this method of 
cooking, as it certainly saves one a great deal 
of anxiety, by not requiring nearly so much 
attention as boiling, and the meat, fish, and 
vegetables thus cooked arrive at a far greater 
degree of tenderness (and are thus more 
digestible) than can be obtained by boiling. 

Salr Beer, Sart Pork, Bacon, aNp Hams 
are far superior cooked in the steamer than if 
boiled. Allow quite twenty minutes to the 
pound for a ham or large piece of beef ; and, if 
cut while hot, put back until cold into the water 
which it was steamed over; this makes it eat 
very tender and juicy. In oiling hams, or 
beef, or cured ox cr ie I recommend that 
they also should be put back into the water in 
which they were boiled, to get cold. Cured ox 
tongues are always better bovled. 

Slices of fish, and small fish, are much more 
wholesome steamed than fried. A very good 
way of steaming a slice of fish without its break- 
ing is to put it upon a plate, and tie it round 
with a sort of cradle of string, by which you can 
lower into the ateamer. When your fish is 
cooked, you can very easily pull up the plate by 
the strings, cut them, and slip the fish on toa 
dish. 


To Steam AN OLD HEN TENDRR. 

It is a well-known fact that after hens have 
been laying for two or three years you will find 
that you get very few eggs, as they become worn 
out, therefore it is more economical to make up 
your stock of poultry with young pullets, and 
kill off the old hens for the table. Now there 
poor old friends, after doing their duty in 
supplying us with eggs, will ke to end their 
days in a creditable and useful manner, and will 
prefer that the family should say, when they 
come to the table cooked, “Oh, what a delicious 
fowl this is!“ than to remark in a grumbling man. 
ner, ‘' Bah ! here is one of those horrid tough old 
hens again! Now I can put you into the way 
of making one of these useful old things into a 
succulent, toothsome, and delicious dish. Prepare 
your fowl in the ordicary way as for n 
Steam it for four and a half to five hours accord- 
ing to its age. Serve it with plenty of white 
sauce poured over, and the addition of a piece 
of salt pork, bacon, or sausages. 

The following recipe for 

Waite Sauce 
is a good and cheap one. Put into a saucepan 
over the fire a piece of butter or lard the siz> of 
a walnut, and a tablespoonful of flour, stir until 
melted, and then add slowly, stirring well all 
the time, half a pint of milk, or milk and water, 
which you have previously simmered for half an 


Mrs. Desrarp, P.L.G. for Lambeth, has done 
cod service in calling the attention of her ccl- 
eagues to tLe terrible cost of administration in 

her Union. She has shown that while the thcu- 
sand and odd inmates of the Lambeth Poor L.w 
institutions cost £20,000 for half a year, the two 
or three dozen cfficials pocket £12,800. She has 
shown the case of her Union to be even worse 
than that of St. Saviour's, where out of a cost of 
mviatenance of £18,000, exactly half is taken by 
the officials. As a natural sequel, the Lambeth 
Guardians have appointed a committee to inquire 
into the position and duties of their officials. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

On November 5th a vote was taken in Massa- 
chusetts as to whether women should have the 
municipal suffrage, which resulted in a defeat. 

Many of the newspapers, American and 
English, amongst others the London Daily 
Chronicle, say that this is a sign that the women 
there do not desire it, and they quote figures to 
prove what a small percentage of the women who 
were entitled to vote on the question used their 
privilege at all. The Chronicle adds: 

This is the outcome of more than forty years’ 
continuous agitation of the Woman Suffrage 
question in Massachusetts, aided by such illus- 
trious men as Garrison, Howe, and Wendell 
Phillips; and it is now generally admitted that, 
jie time at any rate, the question is practically 
dead.” 

They do not seem to have taken into account 
the fact that it was a mock referendum,” and 
could not be carried out in any practical way, 
therefore many people refrained from voting at 
all. In spite of this about 100,000 men, and 
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25,000 women voted in favour. The Woman's 
Journal, „ Says: 

“Ninety-five out of every 100 women whu 
voted on the Sham Referendum voted /or 
Woman Suffrage. Less than five women out 
of every hundred voted against it. If the ques- 
tion had been left to the women’s vote, it would 
have been almost a unanimous ‘ Yes.’ Let no 


_| one ever again say that the majority of women 


are opposed to suffrage. The women opposed 
to silane are an e Einority. Tü 
faot that so many women took the trouble to 
vote on a mere expression of opinion is an 
evidence of enlightened public spirit almost 
unexampled in political history. We doubt 
whether under similar conditions ten thousand 
men would have registered and voted.” 

The editor of the Woman's Journal, Boston, 
publishes the following, to counteract the unjust 
criticiams, based on the number of women who 
did not go and vote at all, in many of the 
new : 

Now that the so-called referendum has been 
voted upon, it is in order to draw deductions 
from the result. It is pretty certain that what- 
ever conclusions suffragists draw will be cq7- 
sidered unsound by anti-suffragist, but to avoid 
this as far as ble, let us apply the logic of 
our opponents to the returns given for Bostqn 
For some time past anti-suffragists have urged 
men to vote ‘No’; for some time past sutfra- 
gists have urged women to vote ‘Yes’; anti- 
8 i that every woman who did not 
vote in favour of her Pappu ee 1 
opposition to it; suffragists may with eq 
justice claim that every man who did not vote 
against a fuller franchise showed his willingness 
for its extension. But in Boston there are 145,976 
men entitled to vote. Assuming that every 
negative vote was cast by a man, we have 103,798 
men who have clearly ranged themselves on the 
side of equal rights; in other words, according 
to the logic of remonstrants, something over 
seventy-one per cent. of the masculine voters of 
Boston are in favour of Woman Suffrage. 

Probably, if the calculations were made for all 
Massachusetts, the percentage would be even 
larger. Since the referendum has shown such a 
gratifying majority on the side of the suffragists. 
surely those who proposed this ‘expression of 
opinion’ are in honour bound to regard it at 
the next seasion of the Legislature, and to vote 
according to the clearly indicated will of their 
constituency. 

„Should auy such fesl doubtful whether this 
will has been clearly indicated, or be inclined 
to question the logic which regards the man who 
does not actively oppose suffrage as favouring it, 
we would respeotfully refer him to the Boston 
Herald, or to any member of the Man Suffrage 
Association.” 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

WHO ARE IN FAVOUR OF WOMAN'S 

, SUFFRAGE. 

This list is by no means complete, and if any 
of our readers can send us further authentic 
information we shall be very glad to receive it. 
Abraham, William. Boscawen, A. G. 
Abraham, William, Bousfield, W. L. 
Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. D. Brigg, Jobn. 


Aird, John. Buchanan, T. R. 
Allan William, Bucknill, T. T. 
Allen William. Barns, John. 
Allisop, R A. Burt, Thos. 
Arch, Joseph. Cameron, Robert. 
Arnold Alfred. Cawley, F. 
Ashmead Bartlett, Sit Cayzer, C. W. 
Ellis. Chaloner, Capt. 


Ascroft, Robert. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 


Channing, F. A. 
Clare, O. Leigh. 


Bagot, Capt. J. F. Clark, Dr. 
Bailey, James. Clough, W. O. 
Baillie, James E. B. Cohen, B. L. 


Bainbridge, E. 

Baker, Sir John. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. 
(First Lord of Treas ry) 

Balfour Rt. Hon. G. 
(Chief Sec. for Ireland.) 

Banes, Major G. E. 

Beach, W. W. B. 

Begg, Faithfull. 

Bhownaggree, M. M. 


Collings, Jes:e. 

(Under Sec. Home Office.) 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Colston, C. E. 

Colville, John. 
Compton, Earl. 
Compton, Lord A. 
Corbett, A Cameron. 
Cotton · Jodrell, Col. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. 


Bigwood, J. Cox, Robert. 
Birrell, Augustine, Cozens-Hardy, H. II. 
Bolitho, T. B. Cross, H. S. 


Cruddas, W. D. 
Curran, Thomas. 
Curzon, Viscount. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Davenport, W. Bromley 
Davitt, Michael. 
Davies, M. Vaughan, 
Davies, W. Rees. 
Denny, Col. J. M. 
De Worms, Rt. 


Baron H. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. 


Duggav, P. C. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. 
Hart 


Kgerton, Hon, Allan de 

atton. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellie, T. E. 

Engledon, C. T. 

Evershed 8. 

Fardell, T. G. 

Farquhar, Sir Horace, 
Bart 


Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fenwick, C. 

F french, Peter. 

Finch, G, H 

Finch Hatton, Hon. H. H. 

Fiolay, R 

Firbank, J. T. 

Fisher, W. Hayes. 

FitzGerald, R. U. Pen- 
rot e. 

Fitz wygram, Sir 
F. W., Bt. 

Flannery, J, F. 

Forster, H. W. 

Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir 
A. B., Bart. 

Foster, Col. W. H. 

Foster, H. S. 

Fdster, Sir B. Walter. 

Fowler, Matthew. 


Gen. 


Gedge, Sydney. 

Gibson-Carmichel, Sir T. 
D., Bart. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Gold, Charles. 

Goldsworthy, Maj.-Gen. 

Gordon, J. E. 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
(.- P. Coun. fir Ad.) 

Gourley, Sir E. T. 

Graham, H. R. 

Gray, E. 

Greene, W. Raymond. 

Grey. Sir Kd ward, Bt. 

Griffiths, E. J. 

Gull, Sir Cameron. 

Haldane, B. B. 

Halsey. T. F. 


Hamond, C. F. 

Hatch, E. F. G. 

Hazell, Walter 

Heatb, J. 

Heaton, J. Henniker 

Hickman, Sir A. 

Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord 
Arthur 

Hayne Seale, Rt. Hon. C. 

Healy, M. 

Healy, T. 

Helder, A. 


Hill, Rs. Hon. A. 8, 
Hill, Col. Sir E, 
Hoare, 8. 

Holden, Augus 
Howell, W. T. 
Howorth, Sir. H. 
Hudson, G. B. 
Hunt, Sir F. Seager 
Uutchinson, Capt. Grice 
Horniman, F. J. 
Houldsworth, Sir. W 
Hozier, James H. C. 
Hughes, Col. Edwin 
Hunter, W. A. 
Hutton, A. E. 
Isaacs on, Fred. W. 
Jacoby, J. A. 

Jebb, R. C. 

Jeffreys, A. F. 
Jenkins, Sir. J. J. 
Johnson-Ferguson, J. E. 
Johnston, W. 
Johnstone, J. H. 


Hon. 
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Jauer Le Id, 
ones, D. Brynm 

Jordan, Joona 
Kearley, Hudson E. 


Lafone, Alfred 
Langley, Batty 
Laurie, Lieut.-Gen, 


Llewelyn, E. H, 
Llewelyn, Sir J. T. 
Lloyd, George D. 
Lockwood, Sir. F. 

py igh od, Lieut. Col. 


Loder, Gerald 
Logan, J. W. 


Long, Col. W. 


Lorne, Marquis of 
Lougb, Thomas 
Lowles, J. 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir 
John, Bt. 
Macdona, J. Cuming. 
Maclure, J. W. 
McCarthy, Justin 
McLaren, C. P. B. 
Maden, J. H. 
Manners, Lord E. W. 
Maple, Sir J. Blundell 
Maxwell, Sir H. E., Bt. 
Milbank, Powlett 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Milner, Sir F. G., Bt. 
Monckton, Ed. P. 
Montagu, Sir &., Bt. 
More, R. J. 
Mo gad, Col. Hon. F. C. 
Morgan, Pritchard 
Morrell, G. H. : 
Morrison, Walter 
Morton, E. J. C. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Murray, Andrew G. 
Murray, Col. C. 
Newdigate, F. A. 
Nicol, D. N. 
Northcote, Sir St afford 
Norton, Capt. Cecil 
O Connor, T. P. 
O'droyd, Mark 
O'Malley, William 
Orr-Ewiog, C. L. 
Oswald, J. F. 
Owen, Thomas 
Palmer, Col. Dampier 
Parnell, J. N. 
Pearson, Rt. Hon. Sir C. 
Pearson, Sir Weetman 


Pickersgill, E. H. 
Platt-Higgins, F. 
Pretyman, Capt. K. G. 
Pryce- Jones, Major E. 
Pym, C. Guy. 

Randell, David 

Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 

Reed, H. Bycon 

Rentoul, J. A. 

Richardson, T. 

Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
(Pre. of the Board of 
Trade) 

Roberts, John Bryn 

Robertson, Ed mund 

Roberison, T. H. 

Robinson, Brooke 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

Round, James 

Roy ds, Clement 

Russell, Col. F. S. 

Russell, Sir G., Bt. 

Ruszell, T. W. 

(Sec. of Local Gov. 
Bd.) 

Samuel, H. 8. 

Samuel, J. 

Savory, Sir J., Bt. 
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Schwann, C. E. Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Scoble, Sir A. G. G., Bart. 
Scott, C. Tritton, Charles E. 
Seton-Karr, H. Ure, Alex. 


Valentia, Viscount 

Villiers, Rt. Hon. C. P. 

Vincent, Col. C. E. H. 

Wallace, R. 

Walrond, Sir W., Bart. 
(Sec. of the Treasury) 


Sidebotham, W. Webster, R. G. 


Skewes-Cox, T. Webster, Sir R. 
Smith, Abel (Attorney-General) 
Smith, A. H Wedderburn, Sir W. 
Souttar, A. R Wentworth, B. C. V. 
Spencer, E. Wharton, J. Lloyd 
Spicer, Albert Whiteley, H. 

Stanley, E. J Whitmore, Charles 
Stanley, H Whittaker, T. P. 
Stephens. H. C. Wiekham, W. 
Stewart, Sir M. J., Bt. Williams, J. Carvell 
Stock, J. Henry Wills, Sir W. H. 
Stone, Sir John B. Wilson, C. H. 
Strauss, Arthur Wilson, H. J 

Stratt, Hon. C. H. Wilson, J. 

Stuart, James Wilson, Jobn 

Sturt, Hon. H. N. Wilson, J. H. 
Sullivan, Donald Woodall, W. 
Sullivan, T. D Woodhouse, Sir J. T. 
Tennant, H. J Wortley, C. B. Stuart 
Thomas, Abel Wylie, Alex. 

Thomas, Alfred Wyndham, George 
Thomas, D. A. Wyvill, M. D’Arcy 
Thorburn, Walter Yerbargh, R. A. 


Yoxall, J. H. 


(Signed) GERTRUDE STEWART, Secretary. 
Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria St., London, 8.W. 


SUTITIAR 
~ (MARRIED WOTIEN) ACT, 
1895. 


Ax Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Summary Jurisdiction of Magistrates in refer- 
(6th July 1895.] 
Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled, and by 


ence to Married Women. 


in this present Parliament 
the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited for all purposes as 


the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) 
Act, 1895. 


2. This Act shall not extend to Scotland or 


Ireland. 


3. This Act shall come into operation on the 
first day of January one thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-six. 


4, Any married woman whose husband shall 
have been convicted summarily of an aggravated 
assault upon her within the meaning of section 
ainst the Person 

shall have been 
indictment of an assault upon 


forty-three of the Offences 
Act, 1861, or whose husban 
convicted upon 


her, and sentenced to pay a fine of more t 


five pounds or to a term of imprisonment exceed- 
or whose husband shall have 


ing two months, 
deserted her, or whose husband shall have been 
guilty of persistent cruel 
neglect to provide reasona 
her or her infant children whom he is legally 
liable to maintain, and shall by such cruelty or 
neglect have caused her to leave and live 
separately and apart from him, may apply to 
any court of summary jurisdiction acting within 
the city, borough, petty sessional or other 
division or district, in which any such conviction 
bas taken place, or in which the cause of 
complaint shall have wholly or partially arisen, 
for an order or orders under this Act: Pro- 
vided that where a married women is entitled 
to apply for an order or orders under this 
section on the ground of the conviction 
of her husband upon indictment, she may apply 
to the court before whom her husband has been 
convicted, and that court shall, for the purposes 
of this section, become a court of summary 
jurisdiction, and shall have the power without a 
jury to hear an application, and make the order 
or orders applied for. 

5. The court of summary jurisdiction to which 
any application under this Act is made may 
make an order or orders containing all or any of 
the provisions following, viz. :— 


be proved that such married woman has com- 


to such act of adu 


JURISDICTION 


to her, or wilful 
le maintenance for 
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(a.) A provision that the applicant be no 
longer bound to cohabit with her husband 
(which provision while in force shall have 
— “ee in all respects of N e 5 
judical separation on the ground of cru ty): 

(5.) A se that the legal custody of any 
children of the 5 between the 
applicant and her husband, while under the 
age of sixteen years, be committed to the 
Sg oe 

(e.) A provision that the husband shall pay to 
the e personally, or, for her use, to 
any officer of the court or third person on 
her behalf, such weekly sum not exceeding 
two pounds as the court shall, eben re- 
gard to the means both of the husban and 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES 


Recommended by Visitors. 


FOLKESTONE 
BEST P 


Good Private Temperance Boarding House, 
Conducted on Christian Principles. 


Home Comforts. 
42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 


Miss WOOD wand (Member of Royal British Nursing 
Association), Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
ä — __ 


I. O. d. T. “4 Home from Hense. I. O. R. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


wife, consider reasonable : 5 188 to 131. ‘AMFORD STREET, S. R. 
(d.) A provision for payment by the a plicant vis reg TO: LOW will 1 N 
or the husband, or both of them, of the costs being within five minutes’ walk = Tram, Bus, and 


of the court and such reasonable costs of 


either of the parties as the court may think prices. terms 
fit. parties of three or more ; 1 rooms by the week. 
0 ee. 
6. No orders shall be made under this Act on . OOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


the application of a married woman if it shall 
“ EVERSLEY,” 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


Terms inclusive. 


Boarp AND ResipENcs.—For one 
from 35s. to 23 guineas per week. 


mitted an act of adultery: Provided that the 
husband has not condoned, or connived at, or 
by his wilful el or misconduct conduced 
tery. 

7. A court of summary jurisdiction acting 
within the city, borough, petty sessional or other 
division or district, in which any order under 
this Act or the Acta mentioned in the schedule 
hereto, or either of them, has been made, may, 
on the application of the married woman or of 
her husband, and upon cause being shown upon 
fresh evidence to the satisfaction of the court at 
any time, alter, vary, or disch any such 

er, and may upon any such spplication from 
time to time increase or diminish the amount of 
any weekly payment ordered to be made, so that 
the same do not in any case exceed the weekly 
sum of two pounds. If any married woman upon 
whose application an order shall have been made 
under this Act, or the Acts mentioned in the 
schedule hereto, or either of them, shall volun- 
tarily resume cohabitation with her husband, or 
shali commit an act of adultery, such order eball 
upon proof thereof be discharged. 


8. All applications under this Act shall be 
made in accordance with the Summary Juriadic- 
tion Acts, and, in the case of a conviction of a 
husband for aggravated assault upon his wife, 
her application may, by leave of the court, be 
made by summons to be issued and made 
returnable immediately upon such conviction. 


9. The 1 of any sum of money directed 
to be paid by any order under this Act may be 
enforced in the same manner as the payment of 
money is enforced under an order of affiliation. 


10. If in the opinion of a court of summary 
jurisdiction the matters in question between the 
parties or any of them would be more con- 
veniently dealt with by the High Court, the 
court of summary jurisdiction may refuse to 
make an order under this Act, and in such case 
no appeal shall lie from the decision of the 


Proprietress = «awe 


— 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or arpa in the heart of the City. 
1 


Telegraphic Adaress, . Kx 
H. d. CHALKLEY & SONS, Propristors. 


———=— 


PARIS. 
Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W. O. T. U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Appl losi sta Lady Secretary 
i * 85, ue n * : 


— 


FIFE TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


(LATE PICKETI'S.) 
FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. 
19 & 20, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


A. D. BRIDIE, Proprictress. 2 


Te 


Pe LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 


court of su jurisdiction. Provided always age te ile olor gad Sen ind ait 3 
that the High Gourt or a judge thereof shall | interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for L Visitor's 
have power = order in any proceeding in the Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend à Week in London,” with 


tariff and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
London. 


ens 


High Court relating to or comprising the same 
subject matter as the application so refused as 
aforesaid, or any part thereof, to direct the 
court of summary jurisdiction to re-hear and 


determine the same. 


11. Save as is herein before provided, an appeal 
shall lie from any order or the refusal of any 
order by a court of summary jurisdiction under 
this Act to the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice. Rules 
of court may from time to time be made regulat- 
ing the practice and procedure in such appeals. 
And, until altered or repealed, any rules aiready 
made as to appeals under section four of the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1878, shall apply to 
appeals under this Act. 

12. The Acts specified in the schedule to this 
Act are hereby repealed to the extent therein 
mentioned, except so far as they apply to 
Ireland. 

This is the full text of the Act, which came 
into force on New Year's Day. For Summary, 
see leading article, page 8. 


TEAChER: John, what are your boots made 
of: ” Boy: Of leather, sir.” Teacher: Where 
does the leather come from?” Boy: “ From the 
hide of the ox.” Teacher: “ What avimal 
therefore supplies you with boots and ehoee, and 
gives you meat to eat?” Boy: My father.” 

„1 * * 


“My good woman,” said the learned judge, 
you must give an answer, in the fewest possible 
words of which you are capable, to the plain and 
simple question whether, when you were crossing 
the street with the baby on your arm, aud the 
omnibus was coming down on the right side 
and the cab on the left, and the brougham was 
trying to ng the omnibus, you saw the plaintiff 
between the brougham and the cab, or whether 
and when you. saw him at all, and whether or 
not near the brougham, cab, and omuibus, 
or either, any two, and which of them re- 
spectively, or how it was. walt 


a 
ie 


— 
IAD Ie A 0 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 
Editor—Mrs. Fronuncs Fenwick MrILAR. 

C Editors — TAE Lapy Henry 
Somunset and Miss Frances E. WLARD. 
Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to which 
all letters, advertisements, subscriptions, and 
enquiries should be addressed, 30, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W. O. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


any address on receipt of 
12 months ee ee 6s. 6d. 
6 ” ee eo Ss. 8d. 
8 99 ee ee Is. 8d. 
Or can be had to order, one penny weekly, 


from any Newsagent in the United 
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OUR PRIZES. 


Holiday Competitions. 

We offer a prize of Ten Shillings for the prettiest 
knitted or crocheted shoulder shaw], with the 
“recipe” for doing the work attached. The 
description of how to do the work will in every 

‘case be at the Editor’s disposal free of charge, 
but the actual article will be returned if desired, 
provided the ven e of the sender and sufficient 
stamps are attached to a wrapping paper and sent 
with (not after) the shawl. But we 5 all our 
readers who feel able to do so will leave their 
shawls with us, to be sent to the New Hospital 
for Women, in order that they may be given to 
the poor women who are leaving there after 
operations by the women surgeons of that insti- 
tution. These poor patients are generally weakly 
and sickly, and a warm wrap is of importance to 
them, so that such a gs will be a great boon. 
Latest date, January 30th. 

Drawing Prize. 

We offer a prize of Ten Shillings, for the best 
emblematical pen and ink drawing, suitable for 
a heading for a cover for Tos Woman’s SIGNAL. 
It should extend about over the space that the 
present weekly heading on our first page does, 
and should include the same words. Latest date, 
January 13th. 


To Correspondents. 


We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
THs Woman’s Sianat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing so. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in itP Or send specimen copies 
by post to distant friends, with a suggestion 
that they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber, our 
efforts to make the paper attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 


n 
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Tnovon the divisions of our time are arbi- 
trary arrangements for our own. social 
convenience, and are no real mark of a 
changed condition of affairs, we are accus- 
tomed to make them real to our own con- 
sciousness by our acceptance of them as 
divisions in our records. Hence it becomes 
a matter of course for thoughtful persons to 
“ take stock of their own lives in particular 
and the progress of humanity in general at 
these periods. Last year is divided from this 
year by but a day, but we are inclined to 
look at it as if it were a much more impor- 
tant line; and who that has memories of 
the past, tender or sad, and who that has 
hopes or apprehensions for the future, does 
not feel them more to-day than a week ago 
or a week hence, because this is New 
Year” ? 

There is a peculiar tie between an editor 
—or, indeed, any writer— and constant 
readers that entitles us to wish all our circle 
„A Happy New Year,” and encourages us 
to hope that we are receiving in return the 
kind wishes of thousands at this moment. 
So long as our readers continue such, they 
are dear to us, even if they grumble and 
object ; in that case, they are like a really 
good brother with a difficult temper, or like 
a cross friend who must be borne with 
troublesome, but still valued and cherished, 
even while sighed over! But the dear, 
appreciative, friendly correspondents, those 
who like most things that are provided for 
them—or if they have a wish to hint do so 
with such tact and grace that they give no 
offence, but only predispose us to see if we 
cannot meet their desires—they are the truly 
beloved sisters and brothers. The Editor 
desires nothing more than to be able to give 
her life to their service, and through and 
with them to work for the woman’s cause in 
the first place, and all the good and holy 
reforms that we are pledged together to 
promote as a result. Her best thoughts and 
her keenest conscience are in the work—not 
in a vain endeavour to please everybody who 
takes up the journal, nor in a mere effort to 
win applause, but in a serious endeavour to 
provide an organ for expressing the needs and 
chronicling all the more worthy moral, social, 
and intellectual doings of women, to afford a 
means of communication between thinking 
women, to aid those who are busy or little 
trained to political studies to grasp the true 
bearing of the passing events of the wider 
world, and, at the same time, to provide hints, 
and helps, and interests, and amusements for 
the home circle and daily family life. To 
the many friends who every week tell her 
that she has succeeded in one or other of 
these aims in their own case, she tenders 
thanks that are truly and deeply heartfelt. 
To those who are not so satisfied—and 
such there must be—she can only say, Please 
make another effort to understand the aim 
of the paper, and remember that what is 
provided to meet the tastes of thousands can 
hardly be always, exactly, or in all details 
to the taste of any individual. 

May our paper in the year that is coming 
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help us all to a wider outlook, a more tender 
affection for all who work in our own lines, 
a capacity to take a calmer and less arrogant 
view of differences, a stronger sense of sister- 
hood for all our sisters, from the richer, the 
more brilliant, and themore cultured who lead 
us, to the poorest and most unfortunate in our 
own and other lands. In short, may it be 
the means by which we may inform, freshen, 
and enlarge each other's minds and daily 
lives, and see every day more vividly what 
are our duties to our neighbours, and whither 
true religion would guide our feet. 

Taking the widest view of the year that 
has gone, there have been two. notable 
triumphs for woman’s suffrage in the first 
exercise by the women of South Australia of 
the vote and also their admission to the power 
to sit in Parliament; and in the entry of 
the new American State of Utah to the 
Union with its women as full voters, In 
our own country, there was no great and 
striking advance in franchise extension, 
but the degree to which the Act was utilised 
that passed the previous year, enlarging 
the area from which women Poor Law 
Guardians could be drawn, was very 
satisfactory. In 1894 only some 200 women 
were serving as Guardians in England and 
Wales; after the elections under the new 
Parish Councils Act, the number rose to 883. 

Much the most important Act of Par- 
liament that has been passed last year 
to affect women’s interests is the one that is 
printed in full in another page. Since the 
phraseology of Acts of Parliament is rather 
difficult to understand, it may be best to 
explain in a few words here what it chiefly is 
that this Act arranges of a novel character. 

It provides for the first time 

(1) That if a man is guilty of persistent 
cruelty to his wife, or if he fail to maintain 
her, she may leave his home, and then may 
go to a magistrate and plead for a separate 
maintenance order. She may «.so ask for 
such an order if he be convicted of an 
assault on her. The difference between this 
and the older provision of the law is that now 
a wife ought not to have to satisfy a magis- 
trate that she fears that her l/s is in danger, 
or that she has suffered from the extreme 
brutality that the law calls an “ aggravated 
assault,” but that frequent cruel treatment 
of a more moderate character, or a single 


assault of a decided, though not, perhaps, 


murderous nature, will suffice to free her from 
living with her husband. Also, this Act 
provides for the first time that a woman 
may herself set the law in motion to compel 
her husband to maintain her and her young 
children. But the blots on it in this direction 
are two—namely, first, that it is still the 
magistrates and not the beaten wife hereelf 
who shall settle if she is to return to her 
conjugal duties afterproving an assault from 
her husband; and next, that in case of the 
failure of the man to provide for his family, the 
wife must leave her home before she can call on 
him to maintain her and his childten. Both 
these are most objectionable arrangements, the 
latter especially so; the law should not 
endeavour to multiply causes of separation 
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between man and wife, but should enable a SIGNALS FROTI OUR 


wife to call on a man to fulfil the natural WATCH TOWER. 
obligations with her in his home towards his Now that the world has had time to recover 


family, mother and father together, in such a from the shock of the American President's 
manner as his station enables him to provide proclamation, we are beginning to perceive that 
for. there is no such imminent danger of the break- 

ee ; up of peace between England and the United 
e cette States as at frst appeared pombe. All tha 
the custody of the children up to sixteen 155 a 5 pig is 


of his own statesmen to make up their minds 
years of age and not only till ten as here- as to whether Great Britain has a just claim to 
tofore. 


the portion of land which is in dispute. Such 
(3) The wife may obtain, if she wish, an a Commission could have been held without any 
order that the money due to her shall be paid, 


fuss at all, for it can have no sort of influence 
th tion at issue. But that the Presi 
not to herself in person, so as to compel her Fans ee eee 
to seek out her husband week by week, but to 


does not now desire to make the situation unduly 
strained may be inferred from his appointing 
a third person, or to an officer of the court. 
This new law will afford relief to many ill- 


as two of its members ex-ambassadors from 
the United States to England, each of whom in 

used wives, and, imperfect though it is, the 

grat itude of women who care for women will 


his own day was popular in English society, 

and showed a sufficient degree of sympathy 

with ourselves to justify the hope that at any 

be given to Mr. Byrne, O. C., and the other rate no anti-English feeling will be allowed by 
eminent lawyers who brought in and passed them to cloud their judgment. 
the Act. All my readers who are wives or ° 1 . 

daughters of J.P.’s should at once call their 

attention to the new law. 


But besides the objections urged above to 
those details of this new Act there mentioned, 
it seems time to enter some protest against 
the multiplication of the half-divorce system 
that these Summary jurisdiction” laws 
between husband and wife are treating as the 
proper arrangement. The position of a 
“separated” wife, however innocent and 
aggrieved, is a very hard one. In many 
cases the women who are obliged to leave 
their husbands by ill-treatment are still young, 
and this . separation,” under which they may 
never re-marry (while the husband is at 
once freed if the wife fall), not only exposes 
them to suffering and to temptation, but also 
prevents their being readily employed under 
masters or foremen. To compel women to 
be wives and yet not wives in this manner, as 
a punishment for the faults of the men they 
bave married, is personally a cruel arrange- 
ment, and far from conducive to social 
morality. 

The Factory Act passed last year has been 
the subject of more active diversity of opinion 
amongst women themselves than perhaps any 
other measure that has ever passed. Previous 
Acts of the sort were opposed without 
reservation by all the advocates of women’s 
freedom, but on this occasion there was an 
active section of women who urged as a 
favour to women further restrictions that 
were not imposed also on men on their power 
to earn as much as they could obtain. 
Advocates of thus tying up one hand of the 
weaker sex for that sex’s own good were 
practically all members of the socialist party. 


some years ago as teaching women to be 
Nihilists. 

As to what 1896 may carry concealed in 
its yet unclosed budget, it is impossible to 
prophesy. If the war cloud that is rumbling 
should not be dispersed, but should buret in 
fury, there is no hope for any social reform. 
Otherwise, it seems probable that the degrees 
of Oxford University are to be opened to 
women, after which the authorities of Cam- 
bridge must soon follow suit ; and it is far less 
improbable that the present Government will 
give some measure of enfranchisement to 
women than it was to be hoped for under the 
late one, the present Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the House of Commons being both 
declared friends of women’s suffrage, while 
Mr. Gladstone exerted his personal influence 
fatally against it on at least two occasions 
when it might otherwise have passed, and 
Lord Rosebery was not less hostile. Probably, 
however, even a friendly majority would not 
give women the suffrage till a general 
election was more within view than it is at 
present, and meantime the exercise of local 
votes, the filling of local offices, and the dis- 
cussion and study of public questions will 
continue to educate us for the exercise of 
our larger power, when, we hope ere long, it 
shall be granted to us, as it is already to 
some of our Colonial and American sisters. 


It is, however, perfectly impossible to foresee 
what is going to be the end of the President's 
outburst. In claiming that no European 
Government has any right to authority on the 
North-American continent, President Cleveland 
has expressed indirectly a strong desire which a 
great many of the United States’ citizens feel, 
and not infrequently openly assert, for the 
union of Canada with the United States. There 
is a strong party in Canada itself in favour of 
this idea; on the other hand, there is very great 
loyalty in Canada to the mother-country. 

The Editor has great pleasure in . ° ° 
announcing that with and after this number 
Tue Woman's, SIGNAL will be the official organ 
of the Central National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage. The official report of the Com- 
mittee will be given monthly in the fret 
number of each month, beginning with to-day, 
when the report will be found on pages 6 and 7. 

This present number is being sent from the 
Women’s Suffrage Society office to all the 
subscribers to the society, in order to intimate 
the Society’s change of address.. But the 
future numbers will only be sent to those who 
used to receive the Society’s Monthly Report ; 
and others who wish to have it regularly 
should communicate with this office or with 
Miss Stewart. 

It is hoped that most of the subscribers to 
the Society will order the newspaper regularly 
from their own newsagent, as all events of 
interest to women are commented on in its 
pages week by week, in addition to a certain 
proportion of domestic and lighter reading 
matter. 

The third number of Taz Woman’s S1cNaL 
in each month gives the official news of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, of 
which it is therefore the official organ. The 
usual “New Year's Letter” from the 
President, Lady Henry Somerset, to her 
sisters and comrades will appear in our issue 
for January 16th, with other special news 
for our dear “ British Women ” readers. 

It has been suggested from Burnley aud 
Poole, that the B. W. s' should make a small 
subscription for a wedding gift to their 
President's son. Branches desiring to express 
an opinion on this, should address, not the 
Editor, but their Headquarters Secretary. 


An address in favour of peace from a number 
of English authors to the American people has 
been drawn up and signed, in which sentiments 
are expressed that would be much in place if 
the citizens of the United States were in fact 
almost universally the descendants of natives of 
Great Britain. But such an assumption is 
quite incorrect. Although English is the lau- 
guage of the United States, so that their 
literature is written in it, and it is of course 
spoken everywhere, the population is very far 
indeed from being even British, far less English. 
Not to mention those steady enemies of England, 
the Irisb, who are both numerous and active in 
the States, there are whole tracts of country 
where, by some natural attraction, natives of 
other European countries have gathered them- 
selves together. There are said to be more 
Germans in Chicago than in any other town in 
the world except Berlin. In St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which is the centre of the timber trade, the 
Swedes are by far the predominant element in 
the population. In the Western States, and in 
California, almost everyone can speak more or 
less German, so many are the descendants of 
German settlers, or recent emigrants from 
Germany. On Danish Day at the World’s Fair 
over 100,000 Danes assembled and walked in 
procession. 

0 e 0 

It is perhaps impossible to realise this mixed 
character of the population of the United 
States without having seen it, but it remains 
the fact, whether generally grasped or not, so 
that appeals to the good feeling of the American 
citizens on the ground of the fellowship of race 
do not hit the mark exactly. Still, to some 
extent the tie of blood exists, and ought to 
assist in keeping the peace; though the most 
reliable ground for hoping that war can never 
be between England and the United States is the 
absolute power in both lands of the democracy. 
The masses of America surely should perceive 
how very disadvantageous war is to all national 
interests, without exception, in a country where 


So much for 1895’s changes for women in 
England. In foreign countries, some s mall 
steps have been made. The opening of the 
German universities, though the door be 
drawn aside only a crack and grudgingly, is 
of importance as an augury for the future. 
In Austria, women have been admitted to 
practice medicine, and it is believed that the 
young Empress of Russia has practically 
secured the opening again of the Russian 
medical schools for women, which were closed 
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there, ia © aristocrac, y to in @, standing 
army an outlet for its superfldous energies and 
surplus population. i 1. 

e e e 


„ Much bas been made by a section of the 
English press of what they are pleased to 
describe as the failure of the referendum about 
women’s . suffrage in Massachusetts. The 
American women suffragists, on the contrary, 
consider that it worked out very well for the 
suffrage cause. It was not a serious and 
_ practical vote; that is to say, had there been a 
majority in favour it would have made no 
. difference ; it was purely taking an opinion. 
„The vote was taken in connection with a local 
selection, and the question submitted was not 
en an opinion as to whether women should 
‘hove the vote for Congress, but only as to whether 
they should have the municipal vote, which 
in oven, here considered of comparatively small 
eonsequence,, and is held yet less dear in 
America, The women who desired to vote, too, 
Bad to regiater for the express purpose of doing so. 
r those who registered, 6,541 voted in favour of 
women’s suffrage and only 278 against. Thus, 
of the women who voted, 96 out of 100 voted 
fon theix own franchise; and although great efforts 
zhedt been made to induce those women who did 
mat. wien for it to come forward and say so, 
anly, 4 ont of 100 voted . No.“ But of the men 
pwho.voted, 15,000 in round figures voted for 
„women's suffrage, and 42,000 against, and 
11,000 deelined to vote either way. It is noted 
hat- ai speeial fund was raised for the anti- 
Noman's suffrage league, which called itself the 
Man Suffrage Association,” by the dealers in 
3 62 2 „ 

A great many women did not register and 
vote at all, but this can scarcely be considered 
as a · test of what would happen if they had the 
vote, since there was nothing really dependent 
upon it, and therefore many, not enthuisastic, 
and yet not adverse, would not consider it worth 
while to take much trouble inthe matter, It 
is to be remembered that women are everywhere 
dependent upon men, to a great extent. 
Marriage, placing the wife as it does all the 
world over, on the footing of a dependent on 
her husband, not entitled to any wages, but 
„given as the phrase is, all that she has, is 
not conducive to independence of action; and 
though a lady might brave a little ridicule or a 
slight expression of distaste from her husband 
to perform a positive act of consequence, she 
would not think it worth while to do so for a 
mere “ pretended referendum.” 

e e e 


Mrs, Drax well deserves the thanks of all 
women for her resolute stand in defence of the 
right of women to vote on the same terms as 
men. She is a lady who owns a freehold farm 
at Milbourne St. Andrew, Dorset, but is not 
residing on it. Ifshe were a man this would 
give her the Parliamentary vote and all the local 
franchises that go with that vote. If she were 
a resident on her own farm, again, she would, 
though a woman, and a married one, have the 
vote as an occupier. But since she is a woman, 
and an owner, it is held that she cannot 
even vote for parochial offices. The revising 
barristers all over the country refused to register 
the votes of women owners, the first court that 
heard the case upheld that decision, and now a 
court of three, consisting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, and Mr. 
Justice Grantham, has upheld the decision. But 
Mrs. Drax is firm, and intends to carry the case 
on to the House of Lords, 

e * * 


The ground on which the votes of women 


owners of property are refused for the Parish 
Councils is as follows: That register is made 
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up of a combination of the Local’ Government 
register, on which owners as such are not placed, 
and the Parliamentary register, on which women 
are not placed. Thus it turns out that a woman 
owner cannot be registered as such, because 
no owner can be so placed on, while the 


means by which a man owner is nevertheless 
placed. on the parochial register is closed 


to her, because she cannot be a Parliamentary 
voter 


It was urged on behalf of Mrs. Drax that 


by sections 32 and 43 of the Parish Councils 


Act provision was made that no one should be 


disqualified by sex or marriage for being on any 
Local Government register of electors.” The 


Lord. Chief Justice remarked, however, that 


neither of these sections professed to give a 
qualification, but only prevented an existing 
qualification from being taken away. The 
decision of the Revising Barrister was, therefore, 
upheld. It remains now to see what the House 
of Lords will say. 
such injustice and anomaly is to give women all 
franchises on the same terms as men have them, 
and nothing else. 

e 


Even those of my readers who are not 
“ temperance ” themselves cannot fail to be in- 
terested in the success of the home for female 
inebriates that is the fruit chiefly of Lady Henry 
Somerset's philanthropic efforts and wisdom. 
It is already in partial operation, and will 
shortly be formally opened. In anticipation of 
that event, the Committee have decided that 
its name shall be“ The Somerset Village Home.“ 
The plan of it is one that makes this name 
appropriate, the women of different ranks and 
in different conditions being placed in separate 
cottage homes, where they do the work of the 
house and follow other occupations suitable to 
their abilities and health. So far the results 
have been most encouraging. 

* e e 


Here is a delightful “New Woman!” The 
police of the X (Paddington) Division have pre- 
sented Mrs, Emma Coomber, a young married 
woman living in Fordingley Road, South 
Kilburn, with a handsome engraved silver 
teapot, with ivory handle, and a purse of money, 
together with £1 granted to her as a reward by 
the Commissioner of Police, in recognition of her 
courage in rendering valuable assistance to a 
police constable in a serious street disturbance 
recently, in connection with which two men 
were convicted at Marylebone Police-court, one 
for assaulting the police and the other for 
attempted rescue. Mrs. Coomber was warmly 
commended by the magistrate. The police 
presentation was made by Superintendent 
Cuthbert, X Division, in the presence of a large 
assemblage of officers and men, by whom Mrs, 
Coomber was heartily cheered. 

„* 0 

The accounts of the great Temperance Meet- 
ing at the Royal Albert Hall last June (with 
those of the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention at 
Queen's Hall) showed as a final balance a profit 
of £78, which went to the funds of the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

0 e e 


Miss Willard, as Presideut of that body, and 
Lady Henry Somerset, as its Vice-President, 
have exchanged cables deprecating thoughts of 
war. Here is Lady Henry's :— 


„We join prayers and influence to yours to 
avert greatest calamity possible to the world—a 
war between nations in whose history is involved 
the highest hopes of humanity. God grant we 
may stand united to fight oppression overy- 
where! , . 


But the. proper remedy for 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


“THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK.” « 


Georcs Avcustvs Sata, in the life which ended 
a week or two back at Brighton, had many and 
varied experiences, and learned to know very 
diverse things. In the introduction to this 
unique cookery book he tells us how it came 
about that he knew so much of the “true art ” 
of preparing food. His mother, left a widow 
with a young family, was a singer, who made her 
livelihood chiefly by giving lessons to wealthy 
people at the West End of London. In a little 
flat high up in a house in Regent Street, the 
early years of this small boy were passed, largely 
in solitude. His mother taught him in his earlier 
days all that he learned, and amongst the acoom- 
plishments which she provided for him was a 
knowledge of cookery—less, probably, because 
she felt it desirable that he should know 
how to cook than because she could not keep 
an efficient’ servant, and thought it better to 
have the meals prepared properly by her own 
little son than not prepared at all. Mr. Sala 
used to pride himself especially upon knowing 
how to make hash, which he declared he used, 
as a boy, to make at least once a week. All 
the emphasis that he lays in this book (and very 
properly lays, for it is one of the things girls 
will not learn) upon the necessity for slow cook- 
ing originated in the experiences of those early 
days of how tough the hash was if allowed to 
boil! 

But he had a natural talent for the art, and 
a liking for it. He travelled all over the world, 
and wherever he went one of the chief points of 
interest to him was the national cookery. He 
desired not only to taste every special national 
dish, but also to learn how to prepare it. A 
thorough citizen of the world, he could speak 
every language of civilised parts, and many of 
the dialects of less well-known quarters of the 
globe, An enemy once said of him that he 
“could write every language except English!“ 
Bat this was a libel, for his flow of English 
was as remarkable as was the diversity of 
his linguistic acquirements. He was thus able to 
go into the kitchens of foreign hotels, or places 
in which he lodged, and obtain at first hand 
from the cooks the particulars of how the dishes, 
new to him, were made; while his good nature, 
his absence of affectation, his “jollity ” in short, 
made him companionable to everybody and able 
to gain the confidences of those from whom he 
sought information. Hence the unique character 
of his book is gained. The “cuisine” of all 
nations is laid under contribution and full justice 
done to all schools of the art. He observes :— 


There is an erroneous notion very common in 
England that all French cookery is as expensive 
as it is difficult; but I hold that, in many 
respects, the French system is less expensive than 
the English one, and that in a multitude of 
instances its variety is equalled by its sim- 
licity. What did the cee Louis Custache 
Bae say? ‘It isa mistaken notion that good 
cookery is expensive ; on the contrary, it is the 
cheapest. By good cookery we make the most 
of everything; by bad cookery, the least. 
“ When I first went to France, the haute 
cuisine bourgeoise, or, as I call it, upper 
middle-class cookery, was in a much better con- 
dition than it is at present in Paris, where it has 
declined owing to the immense number of cheap 
restaurants at which persons with moderate 
incomes lunch and dine. You must go very far 
into the Departments, and especially into legal, 
professional, and mercantile circles, to find upper 
middle-class cookery in perfection. There you 
will be regaled, as a standing dish, with the 
historical pot-au-feu, or beef soup—call it broth 
if you will. But now, mark, this should be 
immediately followed by bouilli—the beef which 
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has been boiled to make the soup withal. I 
confess that I do not know what becomes of the 
gravy-beef in this country. Possibly the cook 
throws it away, after boiling it to rags in a 
violent, tempestuous and unthinking way. The 
French not only eat the gravy-beef hot, but also 
make it, when cold, into a very nice salad, with 
oil and 1 1 gherkins, and a few thin slices 
of cold boiled potatoes, sprinkled with finely 
chopped parsley. They treat cold French beans 
and cauliflowers in precisely the same manner, 
but the English horror of oil deters us from 
utilising cold vegetables in this sensible fashion. 
At home, in hot weather, I often revel in 
fresh figs and other fruit, together with salad of 
cold as sand cold French beans at break- 
fast. Hot boiled gravy-beef, you may say, is a 
tasteless and insipid viand, fit only for prisoners 
and paupers, but please to bear this in mind— 
that in France there is served with the bouilli a 
rich brown sauce, which makes the meat very 
palatable, and, moreover, the beef itself has been 
so gently and carefully simmered during so 
many hours, that it has become thoroughly 
tender, without being peppy or stringy, and 
is altogether suitable for the digestion of a 
dyspeptic person.” 

This passage is from the chatty introduction, 
which is full of good stories and bright ideas. 
Later on in the book comes the practical recipe 
for the rich brown sauce” aforesaid, by which 
the wise Frenchwoman makes her scraps of much 
cooked meat edible. But though the author 
much admires Continental cookery in many 
respects, he yet maintains that there is excellent 
cooking special to our nation,— 

„% My second object has been to make The 
Thorough Good k’ as cosmopolitan as I 
N could, though without attaching to 
avow foreign dishes more or less unpro- 
nounceable titles. I have seen and tried the 
cookery of every country in the civilised world 
—from that which has furnished forth the tables 
of princes down to that which his formed the 
fare of peasants and mechanics, and I do not 
know any foreign kitchen from which I have 
not been able to Jearn something, and in which 
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brilliant Journalist of his generation. The 
writer knew him very well, and never failed to 
be amused and instructed by the constant stream 
of solid information and amusing tales which he 
poured forth by way of conversation. His 
wonderful memory could not but be perceived 
by anyone who thus conversed with him; but 
in addition to that, he kept most elaborate note- 
books. In his earlier years he was a steol-plate 
engraver, and his curious, minute handwriting, 
exactly like copper-plate, although executed 
with tolerable rapidity, served him well in 
making out his many volumes of notes. 

When I am in company with any person whose 
mind is very richly stored, whether it be with 
deep thought and slowly-grown moral ideals, or 
whether it be, as with Mr. Sala, a more pro- 
miscuous and general but nevertheless; valuable 
aud interesting miscellany of general knowledge, 
I cannot help thinking how sad it is that such 
accumulated stores of the mind cannot be be- 
queathed like material wealth, but must perish 
with the brain of the owner. So faras such 
thoughts and such knowledge can be put into 
books, however, they can remain on the earth to 
some degree; aud this cookery book of Mr. 
Sala’s—quite unlike any other book of its kind 
that ever was written, giving an entirely origival 
view, aud drawn from the widest possible sources 
at first hand, aud not at second hand—is the 
means by which he has bequeathed to the world 
at large his knowledge upon this particular 
subject. Messrs. Cassell and Co, have produced 
this Cookery Book as it deserved to be produced, 
in a very sumptuous guise; so that it is quite 
worthy to be a wedding present, or a birthday 
gift to a young lady, and such an one after 
reading it would be a much more accomplished 
person, and much more fitted for the duties of a 
housewife, than she possibly could be before. 
The binding is extremely handsome—an orna- 
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which we fondly imagine to be exclusively 
English, have their counterparts in the cuisines 
not only of France, but of Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, and even Greece and Turkey. That 
we, on the other hand, have a national English 
school of cookery is to me as indubitable as that 
we have a national school of painting; and I 
maintain that our cnisine contains many excel- 
lent dishes as wholesome as they are succulent, 
among which I hasten to cite turtle and mock- 
turtle soup, boiled leg of mutton and caper 
sauce, grilled fowl and mushrooms, Irish stew, 
beefsteak pie and pudding, Scotch kale and 
collops, lark and quail puddings, pickled salmon, 
soused mackerel, tripe and onions, ox-tail soup, 
liver and bacon, roast saddle of mutton, roast 
sirloin of beef, and plum-pudding. At the 
samo time, I know perfectly well that, as a rule 
cookery comparatively simple in its nature, an 
moderate in its cost, will be most acceptable to 
the majority of the ladies whom I have the 
honour to address. I have specially borne 
this in mind in respect to the names of 
the dishes which I prescribe. If you wish 
to be, and have the means of being ‘smart,’ 
you will usually find that I have given the 
dish its French name; but I have been careful 
to supply also the English one, except in cases 
where no English equivalent can be found. I 
have endeavoured too, to exclude as far as ever 
I possibly could the French names of culinar, 
processes. Many cookery books overflow wit 
such age een ee 1 marquer, masquer, a 
revenir, dégraisser, lier, passer, mouiller, faire 
reduire, égoutter, and so forth; the English 
adapters of French recipes either give some 
absurdly blundering translation of the French 
technical term, or pitchfork it, untranslated, 
in their English text, thus puzzling and irri- 
tating the cook. That which I have tried to do 
has n to tell the culinary artist, in the 

lainest English at my command, how the dish 
is to be made ; and I have been able to make the 
English all the plainer, either use I can 
sock the dish myself, or have seen it cooked 
over and over again by experts in the art. 


ment to a drawing-room table; the paper is 


Undoubtedly, all things taken into considera- 
good with alarge margin, and the edges are gilt, 


tion, Sala was, during his prime, the most 


I have not found dishes easily adaptable to 
English tastes. Scores of dishes, indeed, 
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If any difficulty be experienced in ob‘ain- 
ing“ Hovis,“ or if what is supplied as 
66 FFovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed) to N 
8. FITTON d SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bakers recommending another bread in 

“HOYIS’’ do so for their own profit. BE 


(REGO.) 


lace of 
ARE! 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 
By Loon Hezarow AnmstTRone, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
„ Letters to a Bride,” ete 


HOW TO MANAGE CHILDREN'S 
PARTIES. i 

with the Academy exhibi- 

of à child“ Tired Out, after 


being i away, halt asleep, in the 5 


ma: very pretty from a 
of view, but i is very deplorable tem 3 


hygienic standpoint. 
1 
ii in ; 
an ae © il out of a pleasure, it 
a 7 F 
uvenile ties are responsible for a great 
6 temper which comes from over-strained 
nerves and unaccustomed hours. Many mothers 
are quite afraid to allow their children to go to 
and yet it is very difficult to refuse 
when the pretty invitation-card arrives and 
excites the childish mind to an anticipation of 
pleasure. 
There is no reason, however, why children’s 
parties should be detrimental to the little ones; 


on the contrary, it is distinctly good for children 
to mix with one another, and their social instincts 
cannot be too toon developed. 


ra at fr such a pleasure to a child, and it 
thinks all the world of the tinsel star and trum- 
pery toy which it brings home, as its own little 
share off the Christmas-tree. The evils of 
children’s parties are all the result of bad 
management and want of the knowledge of the 
most ordinary laws of hygiene, and if only com- 
mon sense is exercised with regard to clothing, 
hours, and food, there is no occasion whatever 
for any ill-effeots to occur. 

The first resolve should be that there should 
be no late hours—four to eight, for example, is 
a very sensible time, and very much superior to 
five to eleven, which used once to be considered 
correct. Low dresses are so distinctly bad for 
a childish wearer, that no mother should ever 
permit her child to wear such a thing, but there 
is no temptation for it now that the introduction 
of accordeon pleating has allowed of such very 
attistic dresses being made with high yokes 
and large bishop sleeves. 

The hostess should be very careful not to 
provide unwholesome dainties for the children, 
such as rich cakes, or an abundance of 2 5 
and anything alcoholic in nature should never 
find its way on to a buffet intended for children. 

At many of the juvenile parties given recently, 
claret-cup and negus have been offered to the 
juvenile guests, and one of the little boys has 
Pen heard to say that he does not care for a 
party where there is no champagne! Now, 
it is difficult to deny children tempting-looking 
things when they are there, and they see 
other children taking them, so it is true kind- 
ness on the part of the hostess to offer N 
such refreshments as a sensible mother will 
allow her children to partake of. The memory 
comes to me of a pretty tea-table I saw a little 
while since, surrounded by childish guests, and 
the hostess wes, Be one of the mothers of the 

arty, Now, what may your children eat?” 
The mother cast her eye rapidly over the table, 
and how well I remember the look of satisfaction 
with which she replied, “There is nothing here 
that my children may not eat!” The hostess 
was charmed with this compliment, which showed 
that, dainty as her meal was, it was also 
thoroughly wholesome, and suitable to the 
childish palate, and the mother was truly thank- 
ful to be spared the odious necessity of refusing 
to allow her delicate children to partake of any 
dainties which the others were enjoying. 

Invitations for children’s parties are generally 
sent out in the names of the children of the 
house. ‘Lottie and Jacky Smith” are at 
home,” or “request the pleasure” of Master 
Ivan and Miss y Blank’s company on such a 
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day, at four to eight, or five to nine, as the case 
be. Sometimes these invitations are written 


ttle 1 

A little ornamentation is quite allowable on a 
ile i ion card. There may be a 

coloured fan at one corner, or a head of Pun- 


chinello, or a pretty little boy and girl from 
one of Greenaway’s picture books. If there 
is to be any special attraction, such as “ Punch 


and Judy,” *‘ niggers,” or ‘‘ conjuring,” this ma 
be insoribed in tho left-hand lower corner. Thess 
cards may be procured ready printed,with nothing 
to fill in but the names of the guests (to be 
written at the top) and the address and date. 
Invitations are sometimes sent to the parents 
of the juvenile guests, but, if this is not done, 
the chi can be sent with a servant, and 
called for at the appointed hour. 


(To be continued.) 


Hotes for x Sunday School Tesson. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Fead—S8t. Matthew xi. 2 to 10. 
Learn—St. Luke i. 76 and 77. 
Hymn—“‘ Stand up, stand up for Jes us. 


InTRODUCTION. 
Eazy life of the Baptist. Son of Zacharius and 
Eliza born six months before our Lord. 
Went to live in the wilderness until thirty years 
old (St. Luke i.). 

His ministry. At the end of that time began 
to preach repentance and preparation for the 
coming of the Messiah. Fearleesly rebuked 
Herod for his evil life, for which cause Herod 
had him put in prison. 

John’s m e (Matt. xi. 2). A gloomy old 
fortress down the Dead Sea. The Castle of 
Machaerus. John imprisoned there. Not quite 
forsaken. Sometimes hears news of the outside 
world. Hears of Jesus, His preaching and 
miracles, Can this be the Messiah? Yet see 
what he himself had said of Christ (St. John i. 29). 
Then why doubt now? Perhaps even he had 
thought Jesus would establish an earthly king- 
dom : but possibly sends His disciples to enquire 
for their own sakes. What is the message! 


(8rd verse). 
What does Christ answer? 


The Answer. 
They are to tell John what they have seen and 


heard, and that the poor are hed to. Yet 
this they have already told Him. What then 
does Jesus mean? To teach John to be trustful 


and patient. Not to doubt because God's pur- 
5 are not clear all at once. Illustration. 

eople often while in pain or trouble wonder 
why God allows it; yet must not trust Him less 
(Psalm xxxvii. 1 and 3). . 

When the messengers gone, Jesus turns 
and asks the people questions about John. A 
year ago people flocked from all parts into the 
wilderness. What for? Not to see the reeds 
waving, nor to see a man in beautiful clothing— 
would go to Herod’s court forthat. What then? 
To see a prophet. He had something to say for 
all of them (St. Luke iii. 10-14). But they found 
more than a 0 What? (loth verse). 
These words spoken four hundred years before 
by Malachi, the last of the ors ee 
iil. 1). That messenger was John. And what his 
mission? What did Jesus then teach them by 


His questions? Whose messenger and whose 
way pre ? Christ the King. 
The tion. When a king wished to 


travel in those days, obliged to send men ahead 
to clear paths and make a way. This John todo 
in men’s hearts. How? By calling them to 
repentance. Same now as then. Repentance 
needed to bring us to Chriat. 


A tax, which lasted thirteen years, was actu- 
ally levied in this country on births in the year 
1695. Every person not in receipt of alms was 
required to pay two shillings for every little 
stranger added to his family. The nobility and 
geotry were subjected to a heavier payment in 
addition, rangiog from thirty pounds for the 
eldest son of a duke down to ten shillings for a 
person having real estate worth fifty pounds per 
annum or persopal estate of six hundred pounds 
or upwards, 


Jan. 2, 1806. 
“LITTLE SHORT OF A 
MIRACLE.” 


* r AFFAIR. 
ACULATIONS surprise greeted Miss E:iza- 
beth Emsley, when met in the streets by former 
companions. The latter could scarcely believe 
their eyes. Miss Emsley had been seriously ill; 
the doctors a) d to do her no good, and her 
cure was considered little short of a miracle. 
The case was poised abroad, and to make an 
independent inquiry, a reporter of the Pudsey 
News recently visited Mr. Emsley's home at No. 
9, Valley Road, Littlemoor. He says: “I was 
accorded a hearty welcome. Mrs. sley told 
the story of her daughter's case. She said: 
‘Our Lizzie commenced to grow ill a year last 
Whitsuntide, that is, at Whitsuntide, 1894. She 
was then sixteen years old. We dallied a fort- 
night, but the pains all over ber body, particu- 
larly in her legs and „ became so bad that 
we were obliged to call in a most able doctor, 
who attenced her for three months, but without 
recovery of health. The doctor dec it to be 
a case of rheumatism. Ske was not able to walk 
(without assistance) or kneel, and her hands 
were so much swollen that she could not have 
wrung a cloth if it had been to save her life. 
AN INTERRUPTION: 

At this juncture of the interview a noite was 
heard outside, and one of the little ones cried 
% Our Lizzie’s coming, mother,” and immediately 
the subject of the interview came smilingly 
forward, and joined in the conversation. She 
had heard her mother’s last remarks, and ex- 
claimed, Yes, sir, I could not stir; my fatber 
had to carry me to bed at nights, and fetch me 
down again in the morning, and I had to be 
‘ paddled’ about just like a child.” 

“Yes, that is so,” put in the mother, “and 
she could neither dress nor undress herself, and 
besides being unable to walk or use her hands, 
could not even feed hertelf. Day after day and 
week after week passed without any signs of im- 
provement, and she was confined to her bed. 

% Well,” continued Mre. Emsley, we did not 
know what to do for her. 

WE WOULD TAKE HOLD OF HER 
one on each side, and guide her to a neighbour's 
house fronting on to the main rcad, where she 
could sit in the doorway, and receive some 
pleasure by seeing people pass. Everything it 
was possible to get, which people recommended, 
I think we got, but of no avail.’ 

“ But she does not seem to ail anytbir g now! 
What has cured her?” queried the reporter. 

„Well,“ replied the mother, we had read in 
the Pudsey News so much about the marvellous 
cures by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People that at last Ieaid to my husband: What 
do you think if we try these pills’; to which he 
responded, ‘ Well, we tried everything, I think 
we can try them.’ Accordingly I went for a box. 
After taking the first box she could walk better. 
We continued getting the pills, and sbe has 
mended ever since, and now, sir, she can do any- 
thing as well as anybody almost. Yes, they have 
done her £20 worth of good, and she is now 
taking the twelfth box.” 

“To you honestly believe and attribute your 
duughter's recovery to these pills?” asked the 
interviewer, to which Mrs. Emsley emphatically 
answered ‘I do, sir, and to nothing else, an 
opinion in which the father and the girl herself 
were equally confident. “And” continued Mrs. 
Emsley, “she has never had anything else since 
she started taking them. Before, the had no 
appetite, but now she is always ready for her 
meals, and can eat first-rate too.” ; 

Have you avy objection to this interview bein 
published?” asked the reporter, to which bot 
the father and mother promptly replied “ No, 
not the slightest. It is true, as ecores of people 
who are familiar with the case can testify, and 
who have told us that it should be made ktown, 
and we think that it is only right that people 
who are similarly suffering should know of it.” 

Mrs. Emsley mentioned several persons in the 
vicinity who had derived advantage from taking 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills on hearing of her 
daughter’s case and cure. Dr. Williams Pink Pills 
act directly on the blood, and thus it is that they 
are 80 famous for the cure of rheumatism, scrofuls, 
chronic erysipelas, and restore pale and sallow 
complexions to the glow of health. They are 
also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus 
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ve cured many eases of paral. locomotor 
5 ynenrsig, St. Vit Lang, and nere, siGNALS FOr FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
hehe, are now obtainable of all | Eur Manrre.—I do not know of any English cookery-book 
chemists, and Dr. Williams’ Medicine that excludes wines and spirits as flavourings from all the 
Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. dishes described. There is one advertised in the American 
a box, or six for 13s. 94., but are genuine only Union Signal as“ The White Ribbon Cookery Book,” but 
with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale I am not acquainted with any work of the kind here. I 
People. A specific for all the troubles of the FPV 


fntl, and tn men core al curs avaing ——— 
’ 


not a vegetarian one, or a small collection of special 
menus, Asa matter of course, no alcoholic flavouring will 
be recommended in any recipe in these columns. 


Miss Apa Eaton, Secretary of the Derby branch of the 
B.W.T.A., writes to say that her report should have ended 
at the words, recent years," and that the lines that follow 
belong to some other branch, whose name must have 
accidentally dropped ous in the printing. 


Mrs. B. writes: “I must congratulate you on THe Woman's 
Sant. I think it a great improvement since you have 
bad it. If this sounds like nasty, vulgar, offensive flattery: 
I don't mean it as such, What I say I mean from my 
heart! May I say that on reading ‘Economical Cookery’ 
the following paragraph rather upset me: ‘I grieve to 
say that in many households the crusta, crumbs, etc., are 
thrown out of doors, or more shocking still, burnt. When 
thrown out they do serve to feed birds, rats, mice, or other 
vermin, but when burnt they are utterly wasted.’ What a 
dreadful remark! I and thousands of others do not con. 
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and as to the other matter, from cover to cover the whole 
of it is eagerly digested. 1 tell my friends that Tue 
Woman's Siena. keeps us abreast of the times, Pardon 
my rambling. Wishing you continued success and a 
blessed and prosperous New Year, yours very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Annie E. Parkin, Hon. Secretary B.W.T.A., 
Doncaster, Rainsborough House, December, 1895."—Dear 
Friend, it is not a question of pardoning, but one of 
striving to express my thanks for, what you call your 
“rambling.” It is heartsome and cheering. Thank you so 
much, and a Happy Year to you. 


“Mapam,—I_ would like to know whether those members who 
order the paper regularly from their own newsagents are 
considered to ‘take in’ Tun Woman's Sicnat each week, 
or are they bound to take it either from the office or 
through their branch secretary? In our own branch, for 
example, we have a member whose brother bas a stationer’s 
shop, post-office, oto., and he has frequently told me that 
it would not pay him to keep THe Sion al. for sale at all, 
unless he was supported as he is by the members of our 
branch. Then several of our members who live in other 
parts of the neighbourhood have been the means of news- 
agents getting Tue Stawxat each week to sell. I should 
think, as nearly as I can tell, there are quite fifty copies 
taken each week by our members—for which we seem to 
get no recognition, I will not say ‘credit,’ because we 
take THE SiawaL because we like it. Of course, secretaries 
very often get complaints that ‘our reports never appear,’ 
etc., and they explain that an important paper like Tun 
Sional. cannot notice every meeting, although it is our 


Tux hon. secretary of the World's W. C. T. U. 
Union has just completed a visit of nine days to 
Dublin and neighbouring towns for the 0 


sider it waste to feed the birds. Calling birds vermin, too! 
Oh, how indignant I felt! I madea lovely date pudding 
from her recipe, but was speaking my mind to her 
(inwardly) all the time.” I am sure my esteemed con- 
tributor did not mean to call the birds vermin,” it was 
the poor rats, and creatures like woodlice, beetles, etc., that 
were meant, Nor could anybody object to feeding the 
birds; but undoubtedly great waste of good food takes 
place in the flinging of large chunks of stale bread into the 
dustbin or even the fire—far more than enough good food 
to feed all the birds in the kingdom is so flung to waste, 
and if Mrs. Mathew's remarks make even a few of us more 
careful in this respect it will bea good work. 


% DRAR Mapam,—I have this week sent to Mr. Robinson, our 
local newsagent, eight names for the weekly Woman's 
Stawat, in addition to those previously sent to him. All 
of them are thoroughly reliable ladies, and I trust will 
continue to take it for many years to come. I find the 
husbands appreciate it almost as much as the wives, s0 


organ. Personally, I admire THE SIGNAL very much inteeds 
and have pushed it among my friends and relative, 
considerably, but most of them take it from their news- 
agent with other papers, it is more convenient. Hoping 
you will forgive this expression of opinion from one who 
wishes Tue Sianaw and its Editor every success, yours 
very truly, Dora Watker, Lower Clapton Road, N. E., 
December 2st, 1895."—Dear Friend, I have selected 
your kind and tactful letter as a specimen of several 
that have reached me to the same effect. In reply 
to all, I beg to say, that I by no means desire to 
take the supply of the paper out of the hands of ‘‘the 
trade very much to the contrary—I would rather 
they took up the business generally. All I desire is to 
kuow that the branches really value their own matter, and 
take the paper to get that news. So I shall be happy to 
accept as sufficient proof an official and distinct statement 
that many members are taking it, either from the President 
or Secretary of the branch. 


of establishing branches of the Union. Her work 
has been crowned with marked success, and tem- 
ce effort must receive a impetus from 

er eloquent and persistent advocacy. While the 
general aims of the World’s organisation were 
explained by her, she dwelt principslly on the 
teetotal question. She has succeeded in starting 
societies in Dublin, Tullamore, and Drogheda. 
The broad basis of the Union makes it specially 
adapted for Ireland, where sectarian and political 
animosities are so apt to divide even temperance 
workers into os ee comes As an evidence of 
this, Miss Slack met sixty Roman Catholic ladies 
at the house of Mrs. Sullivan, and enrolled 
many of them as adherents of her Union. Her 


that if you could find a little corner for them occasionally 
it might prove a special attraction. 1 do congratulate you 
upon its up-to-date character and interest—even the 
‘What to Wear’ is what many of us in the country need, 
being 30 different to the Weldon's and other dress 
gossips: I have utilised your suggestions with very gi eat 
success and satisfaction. The cooking also is admirable 


work lay chiefly among the Methodist churchee. 
She occupied four pulpits in Dublin on the two 
Sundays of her visit. Miss Slack, for obvious 
reasons, thought it necessary to try to form a 
sepa- ate Irish W. C. T. U., rather than branches 
of the B. W. T. A. 


“Every part of your St aw. is so well liked that I have felt 
quite disappointed at the omission of the cookery page. 
Several friends here, myself included, have used several of 
the recipes from your paper, and find them at fait ; but I 
must not take up your time in particularising or even 
instancing. Please let us have the cookery page, as well 
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Now READY 


SHORT ORATIONS FOR 
1.—Forming an Ideal. 
(llustrated.) 


PRIZE RECITING : 


By Henry Ward Baecher. 

2.— Are Alcoholic Drinks Necessary? By T. P. 
Whittaker, M.P. 

ae ean Men Without Backbone. By L. T. Cuyler, 


4.—An Appeal to Young People. By G. B'aiklock 
_ (Barrister-at-Law). | 
5.—God’s Gift of Race to the English. By Alexander | 


4.—Good-bye—er—Howdy-do. By J. Whitcomb Riley. 
5.-—We Had Some Words Together. 
6,—The Heart of a Sa Seg By Ella Wheeler, 
7.—Woman’s Sphere. Lee E. Ferris. 
8.—The Sober Working Man. . 
g.—After the Tea Meeting (Thanks to the Ladies). 
10.— To Save the Little Bairnies’ Feet. By J. Malins. 
1t.—Never Look Behind, Boys! 
12.— Tell Him to“ Halt!“ 
13.— Here's a Laddie! By Jno, Thayer. ( Illustraleil.) 


Raleigh, D. D. 14.—Let Those Laugh. 
6.— What Ought I to Do About It? By Lady Henry | 15.—The Girlie and the Cow. 
16.—I belong to the Band of Hope. 


17.—Open the Door for the Children, 
18.—Only a Word for the Master. 
19.—Stop and Think. 

20.—Song of the Decanter. 


POETIC PIECES FOR PRIZE RECITING: 
1,—Speak Out! 
2.— The Outline of Her Life. 


3.— The Two Maidens. 


| 
Somerset. | 
By Canon Burbidge. | 


(Illust/ated.) 


| Contents of January Number. 


PRICE ld. 


a1.—A Fair Little Girl. 


By Lord Houghton. 
22.—Don't Drink, Boys, Don't! By E. W. Wilcox. 
23.— Hang up Baby's Stocking. 
24.— Take a Drink! 
25.—A Cottage Neat. 
26,—The Pledge We Take. 
27. —What Happened to a Tired Little Worm. 
28. —Fingers and Joes. 
2g.—Love One Another. 
OUR MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 8TUDY: 
Are Other Planets Inhabited? (/dustrated.) 


AIDS TO ORATORY : 
The Speaker's ** Don't.“ 
SHORT STORIES FOR PUBLIC READING: 


3. —Mother and Daughter. 
4-—The Little Sister's Song. 


For SOLID SILVER and GOLD JEWELS and MEDALS to be awarded to those Reciting the above Pteces, see THE PRIZE RECITER 
PRICE id., which can be ordered of all Newsagents, Bookstalls, or post free, on receipt of Ild. by the Publisher, A. . HALL, “ GREAT 


THOUGHTS” OFFICES, 28 to 82, Hutton Street, Whitefriars, LONDON, E. Ci 
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, a8 all the food for the mind. Shall I offend if I suggest 
that a list of ‘Contents’ on the outside page would be a 
little finishing touch to our nice paper. We could then 
feast our eyes in a moment on the joys included between 
the covers.—Indebtedly yours, FLorence Ricr, Secretary, 
B. W. T. A., Todmorden.” I am so glad you like the 
domestic portions of the paper. The cookery was only 
“crowded out,” not designedly omitted, for I am sure 
every womanly woman appreciates help and ideas in this 
department of our daily business, With regard to the 
contents, the difficulty in doing as you suggest is that the 
first page is arranged before the rest of the paper, so that it 
is almost impossible to put a table of contents upon it. 


on December 27th the Rev. Giffard Dorey and 


Mr. John Fletcher, on behalf of the trustees and | after 


congregation. of the Ripley Wesleyan Church, 
presented Miss Agnes Slack with a most hand- 
some, well-fitted writing table, with a silver plate 
bearing the following inscription :— Presented 
to Miss Agnes E. Slack by the trustees and; 
members. of the congregation of the Ripley 
Wesleyan Chapel, in recognition of her valuable 
services as honorary organist of the chapel for 
period of fourteen years.” 
„„ ; 
Tue Duchess of Sutherland, as Mayoress of 
Longton, is making some capital speeches, 
Speaking to Church women at a meeting of the 


Deaconese’s Institution, ahe said: —“ We want 11 70 


ladies td come forward end say, I am willing 
to offer myself, I am willing to be trained, tend 
me where you like in the service of God and the 
service of humanity.’ It is not a time to consider 
whether we shéuld wear black veils or brown 
ones, or whether we should wear cords about our 
waists or not. We have to consider whether 
our own happiness doss not necessitate our 
bringing help and sunshine to those who are not 
so well off as ourselves, and whether our own! 
sorrow does not demand of us that we should: 
offer sympathy to the sorrowing.”. 4 


WHERE WAS THE WATER GONE? 


-as yet clinging 


A Dover, in a claim for compensation 

the tion by the tenant of the Antwerp 
Hotel, it was stated that the profit on wine was 
100 per cent., on ale 150 per cent., and on spirits 
from 160 to 250 per cont. 


Frenca medical observers are of the opinion 
that one of the factors causing the tion 
of France is the excessive use · of tobacco; for the 
offspring of inveterate tobacco-consumers are 
notoriously puny, and stunted in stature, and 
lack the normal power of resistance, especially on 
the part of the nervous system. 


Tuomas De Quincgy says, in a work published 
his death, Nineteen times out of twenty 

I have remarked that the true ise of a 
for constant 


intercourse with the children, is by no means the 
years of aire nor the earliest period of 


experience in which a mother is left alone 
through the day, with servants perhaps in a 
distant part of the house, and chiefly where 
there are no servants at all, she is attended by 
one sole companion, her little first-born angel, 
to her robe, imperfectly able to 
k, still more amp ee in its prattliog aud 
ionocent thoughts, clinging to her, haunting her 
wherever she goes, as the shadow, catching from 
her eye the total inspiration of its little patpitat- 
i eart, ing to hers a thrill, of secret 
leasure as often as the little fasten on 
own, Left alone from morning ‘till night: 
with this one companion, or even with three still: 
wearing the i ; buds ‘of various; 
stages upon the self-same tree; a woman if she 
has the great blessing of approaching such a} 
luxury of paradise, is moving—too often not 
aware that she is moving—through the divinest 
section of her life“. a 
; * & * ' 
„. IAT soul a 


Hath done with sadness which knows Christ | 


aright ) 5 2 
Not as fear reads, but as quick Love reveals. 
i Sir E. Arnold. 


OUT-AND-OUT ABSTAINERS. 
By ANNIE CLA. 


British women, hail each “ Signal” 
That above us floats! 

Hail with joy each pleasant utterance— 
With its Temperance notes. 


On each hand the drink thirst rages, 
Round, above, below, 

None is safe from its reduction, 
Save they route the foa ! 


In “ a little lurks a danger, 
Leading on to much ; 

Only to be safe from falling, 
Neither “ taste nor — i 


Then, find leisure for the rescue 
Of the Drink-fiend’sglaves ; 

Self-denial is health · bracing, 
Gives the love that eaves. 

Yet far better is Prevention 
Than the Drink-thirst’s cure ; 

Be an out-and-out abstainer, 
That your gain be sure. 


Were it only for another, 
Better sign the pledge; 

Lend a hand to save a brother, 
Close on ruin’s edge. 


Runs along the coming ages 


One good act's reward; Sivas 
Saving thus a soul’s destruction, 
Pleaseth well your Lord ! ww 


Point then, souls athirst and eager, 
Who in quicksands sink, 55 

To the pity ing Christ inviting, 
Come to me and drink“. 

He can quench the fevered longing 
For the draught accurst ; Gn 

He can satiefy. the spirit, 5 5 
Hungry or athirat. 5 

Jesus, Saviour of the Nations! 
Bless our Native Land! 

Heal the sores that make her languish ! 
Be the Drink Trade banned. 


‘ Way, the water has all gone out of the river! I meant to ride 
up to Battersea and back to take the air, but I think I'l! wait till 
another day.” ~~ ° nae 1 

Thus I spoke to an attendant at Blackfriars Bridge landing 
of the Thames steamboats one warm afternoon last summer. 

There's water enough left to float the boats, sir,” he an- 
swered ; “and there will be plenty in two or three hours. It’s 
natural, you know, sir, and it happens every day.” 

“It may be natural, but, on my word, it isn’t nice,“ was my 
comment as, with a sniff of disgust at the malodorous mud, I 
turned to climb the steps back to the street; I like more than 
just water enough to float the boats.” 

You know where the water was gone, and so do I; but let’s 
omit the explanation until we have read this postman’s letter. 
Then, perhaps, we can save. trouble by making one theory cover 
both. Meanwhile I will also keep my pennies (otherwise in- 
tended for the boat fare) snugin my waistcoat pocket. 

J was always healthy and strong, says the postman, up 
to the spring of 1889, when I began to feel low and queer. I 
hardly know how to put my condition in words, but it amounts 
to this: I felt heavy, tired, and languid; more so than after a 
hard day’s tramp and in a different way. The energy and strength 
were gone out of me as though they never meant to come back. 

„At first I had a bad taste in the mouth. Then my appetite 
failed, and after eating I had great pain and fulness around my 
sides and at my chest. I often had palpitation of the heart, and 
my breath got short, as though the air scarcely went down into my 
lungs. I was very careful of my diet, I took only the lightest 


kind of food, yet the pain became worse and worse, so that by- 
and-by I was actually afraid to eat. 


Io add to my misery n sort of gnawing pain fixed upon the 
pit of my stomach. It seemed to me as if a heavy lump was 
forming there, and what I suffered with it is more than I am 
able to describe. I knew no rest night or day ; and as I went on 
with my work a3 postman I was never free from pain. Often 


| 


and often when on my rounds I had to stop in the streets and rest; 
I was all doubled up with the stomach pains. _ 

n As time went on I got worse and worse, and I was 
frightened to think what might be the end of it. For six weeks 
I was attended by a very clever doctor, but his medicines only 
helped for the moment ; they did not go to the seat of the ailment. 
He seemed puzzled and anxiousabout me. Afterwards I saw two 
other doctors, but got no relief. 

“In January, 1890, my sister-in-law, Mrs. Ward, of 
Dover, came on a visit to Folkestone, and seeing how bad I was, 
she told me how she had been cured of a similar complaint 
by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup after other medicines had 
failed. On hearing her words I sent to Mr. J. J. Giles, the 
chemist in Guildhall Street, for the Syrup. In four days I felt 
much better. I had considerable appetite and no pain after eat- 
ing. I kept on taking the Syrup, as any sensible person would 
have done, and in a few weeks I was sound and strong as ever. 
That is five and a half years ago, and I have enjoyed excellent 
health ever since. Out of thankfulness I freely consent to your 
publishing this statement.—(Signed) William Herbert Coleman, 
4, the Bayle, Folkestone, Kent, July 18th, 1895. 

Mr. Coleman added by word of mouth that one of the doctors 
confessed his fear lest the malady might prove to be cancer of the 
stomach and, indeed, the intense pain did make the case look that 
way. Really, however, Mr. Coleman’s complaint was acute 
dyspepsia, with much inflammation of the coats of the comet 
and, perhaps, the bowels also. His food fermented in the nemme 
and caused the gnawing sensation he speaks of, and also poison 
his b!ood. From this arose the low, tired, heavy feeling which rest 
did not relieve. The water went out of the Thames into the sea, 
following the ebbing tide ; and the vitality goes out of the human 
body when the digestion is impaired. And as the water boa 15 
to the river, so health returns to the body when e eigel's 
Syrup restores its power to profit by our daily food. No man 
understands this better than Postman Coleman. Good luck to 
him as he blithely goes his rounds. 


Jan. 2, 1896. 
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“BELFAST HOUSE. 3 


SPECIAL 


ESTABLISHED 1766. 


ANNOUNC 


EME N 


Jo inaugurate the Conversion of their Business into a Limited Company, and to make room for the production of the 


additional Looms recently started, 


WALPo LED BROTHERS 


Have determined to offer their Stock of Hand-Loom Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins, which was not made in their 


own Looms, at 


Substantial Reductions upon Printed List Prices. 


SPECIMBN PRICES. 
Full Size Dinner asec . ere: Damask) 


Table-Cloths, 2 8 
Ditto 2 by 3 yards 


Usually sold by them at. 


eee eee eee eee 2 7 
Froportionate "Reduction in Larger Sizes. 1 


5 List 8 
or 18/6 


Win now be Bold for 
die se 3/ 


6/to 
180 


SU PERFINE ie im adler y= CAMBRIC = 


/6 per doz. Now offered s at 


@/- per doz. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD., 
89, New Bond Street, London, W. (Two Doors from Oxford St.), and 102, Kensington High Street, W. 


BELFAST, 


DUBLIN, 


- EDUCATIONAL. 
PPrmun HOUSE, YORK.— Principals: Muss 
PEARSON and Mus. TINKER. Modern System of 


aig ode are we pee for Oxford, Cambridge, 
22 Menical en Hxame bright, happy home. Fa: 
ve 


IdH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal : Mrs. MaRLES-THOMAS, 


APARTMENTS, HYDROS, Etc. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have fourd the pa A Home from Home.“ In- 

ove weekly terms from 312. 6d. Physician, Thomas 

Johnstone, M. D., M. R. C. P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mr. 


E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Begg during 3 
season, may address the Lectu Lawn, Ham 
i. * Birchflelds, Birmingham. 8 — 


ENERAL AGENCY FOR VEGETARIANS, in- 
~@uding Hotels, hr Boarding Houses, Apartments, 
Provisions of all kinds, Literature, etc.—Madame 

VgIGELE, 96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 


A FACT! 


H Money 1 if not approved. It keeps the Fireplac n ae 


ll sizes and shapes to fit inside Fire-Ernte 

/ Fronts 12 13 14 15 16 17 
1/3 1/4 15 1/6 177 

Fronts with hinzed bottoms, 9d. each e 

RANGks: Fronts, 1/6 each ; Fronts with Bottoms, 2/6 each. 


18 inches tong. 5 


Instruet ious. e len th across front bars inside of stove, { 


* and name shape. 
f CLARK & co., PATENTEES, HESSLE, 
; Please mention this Paper. 


HULL. 
Agents Wanted. 


Great Purity, 
Penrect WHITENESS 
Beautirut Lustre. 


Used in all 

the principal 

Laundries. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 4 OILMEN 


*  Meonginal Ib. packets:a1b..%D 4 4 . 
BOXES ONLY. 


7 : 

nt Cough-use 

= at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


7 heUnrivalled 


Onc Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatings Jozenges 


WARINGS 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


Price List, SD: 
250 Testimonials, W 
to., N ae 
POST FREE ON 


Congress, 
Madeira, 
Alto-Douro, 


Je Muscat, Marsala, 


Red Alicante. 


Reputed Pints, 14 / to 20/= dozen, 
ee — 22 to wale oe Los dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL. SaMPLes of any four of ee cere will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. “WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. | 


The above wines are recommended 
Dept, of the B. 


CHARLES LEE, 
100, WIGMORE STREET, 


The most popular Estab- 
lishment for Up-to-Date”’ 
Specialities in 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
VEILS, SKIRTS, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 


SHIRTS and BLOUSES 
Made to Order. 


POPULAR PRICES, HICHEST-CLASS QUALITY. | 


MODES AND ROBES. 
MARIE BRIAND, 


by the Un fermented Wine 


TOWN: 


— Literature 
NATIONAL: BRITISH WOMEN'S Department. 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
(INCORPORATED). NOW READY. 
5 Order at once. 
For 1896. 
32 pages and cover. 
’ Price One roar or 6s. 
Federated to the World's Woman's 2 100 
Christian Temperance Union It is hoped that eve! 
B.W.T.A. Branch will 
IIEAD-QUARTERS : | take up this useful little 
Albany Buildings, Victoria St., endar. 


Westminster, S. W. 


CALENDAR, 1896. 


Send Orders as soon as 
Possible to 


THE SECRETARY, 


Albany Buildings, 47, Victorla St., Westminster, 8. W. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 4 Button. 
„ Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


Price Lists free on 
application. 


make fitted on 
previous to purchase at 


J. S. GREGQ’S, 
First Floor, da, New Bond Street. 


Drides & Bridesmaids. 
Gos of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


J. S. GREGG’'S 


Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, | 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Porfect fit guaranteed. 7 
211, OXFORD STREET, 


Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


66 AL” KNICKERS are superseding Pctticoats. | 

Sample pair, 3/11, post free (state size of corset ' 
worn). Also tailor-made in serge, tweed, etc. 
Price List trea: —‘'Kal” Depot, 49, Emma Place, Plymonth. 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 


3/6 per cwt., on rail- or delivered free in Carter 
Paterson’s District. Cash with Order, 


ALICE R. GRIFFEN, 
SPITALFIELDS MARKET, F. 


| 
Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 


on application. 


—— 


ese OXFORD 8.5 


HYDE PARK. 
© 


ay BUTTERFLY of the Lady's 
A Pictorial says— 
wm “They have the smartest 
aud prettiest Shoes 
4 in London.“ 


7 - SHE: sare SIGNAL. Jan. 2, 1896, 


“GARROULD 1 — 
HYDE PARK, W., 
CS Celebrated House for Linens. 1 of over 40 years. 
' Ready-made , „Sheets, 2 .yards by „ 58 4/11, 5/11, 6/11 pair. 
i Larger Sizes, 7/8, 9 
‘Damask Table ’ Cloths, New Floral Desi 5 7/8, 9/6 each. 
Five O Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 78 each. 
Table Linen for Servants’ pitti 1 701 yard. 
Filled Pillow Slips, 1/8 each 
Full-size ‘Check Glass Cloths, 178 half-dozen. 
Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 
Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/11 per puir. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 8/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each 
Send Post-Card for GARROULD’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with thelr quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, ete. 


E. & R. GARRO ULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
HYDE PARK, LONDON, J. “TUT Maas 


— . —äö—ꝗ̃— 
“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


ae: 2 


¢ rfl Nutritious.”—Lancet 


INFANTS, 
dee, 
INVALAIoS, 
An THE AGED. 


[Reduced Facsimile.) 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES AT 


10/6, 3 AND 255 / EACH. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET bas much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 

| by various makers, she bas found none so thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 

j of Messrs, MABIE, Topp, & BARD. This pen is invalaab'e to her, and she has found that its use 
ALI greatly facilitates ‘her work. (Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


1111 72 

1771 

hi | 57 ANDS We only require your steel pen to select a pen to sult you. Complete Ituetrated Catalogue sent fost free on 
. Wy j 3 VITE D application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, London, E.C.; or, 95a, Regent 
Street, London, 5 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION e r 


SPECIAL -NEW YEAR’S OFFER. 


The Years Bright Chain. 


By Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


A Beautiful BIRTHDAY BOOK, bound in Cream Coloured Canvas. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 1/9 Post Free. 


To be obtained from The Operative Secretary, B.W.T 
Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 
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